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University Education 


forms one grand cycle. Its stage of romance stretches 

across the first dozen years of its life, its stage of precision 
comprises the whole school period of secondary education, and its 
stage of generalization is the period of entrance into manhood. 
For those whose formal education is prolonged beyond the school 
age, the University course or its equivalent is the great period of 
generalization. The spirit of generalization should dominate a 
University. The lectures should be addressed to those to whom 
details and procedure are familiar; that is to say, familiar at least 
in the sense of being so congruous to pre-existing training as to 
be easily acquirable. During the school period the student has been 
mentally bending over his desk; at the University he should stand 
up and look around. For this reason it is fatal if the first year at 
the University be frittered away in going over the old work in 
the old spirit. At school the boy painfully rises from the particular 
towards glimpses at general ideas; at the University he should start 
from general ideas and study their applications to concrete cases. 
A well-planned University course is a study of the wide sweep 
of generality. I do not mean that it should be abstract in the sense 
of divorce from concrete fact, but that concrete fact should be 
studied as illustrating the scope of general ideas. 


—Alfred North Whitehead 
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SAINT DOROTHY 


from the 


American Literature Re-Examined” 


Edgar Poe: A Centennial Estimate 


DarRREL ABEL 


I—Poe as Critic 

S a critic Poe is now known 

chiefly by a few somewhat 

pretentious pieces convenient 
for reprinting in anthologies, pieces 
which are mainly elaboration and il- 
lustration of obiter dicta dispersed 
throughout his many reviews. His 
theoretical criticism as a whole has 
been accurately expounded and ap- 
praised in Professor Norman Foer- 
ster’s book American Criticism. But 
Poe’s best, though now his least re- 
garded, service as a critic was his 
elucidation and judgment of the 
writing of his contemporaries; there- 
fore this essay will attempt to ex- 
amine briefly the general state of 
American letters in his times, and to 
define how and to what effect his 
criticism operated in his particular 
literary milieu. 

When Poe entered upon his criti- 
cal career in the mid-thirties of the 
last century, American society was 
even less favorable to the artist and 
less discriminating in its apprecia- 
tion of art than it is today. Despite 
frequent careless assertion to the 
contrary by persons who exagger- 
ate his Israfelish character, Poe was 
a realistic and well-informed obser- 
ver of his times. He was not in sym- 

*This and the following essay on Lanier continue 
the series of re-examinations of American literature. 
Papers in previous numbers of this Review discussed 
Thoreau, Norris, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Whit- 


man, Emerson, Melville, Howells, Twain, Bryant, 
{ owell, Cooper and Dickinson. 


pathy with the utilitarian “move- 
ments” of his day and “ventured to 
doubt the propriety of the term 
im provement, as applied to the prog- 
ress of our civilization.”’ The im- 
provement he favored was increase 
in the culture of individuals: 

The great “movement”—that was the cant 
term—went on: a diseased commotion, 
moral and physical. . . . Man, because he 
could not but acknowledge the majesty of 
Nature, fell into childish exultation at his 
acquired and still-increasing dominion over 
her elements. Even while he stalked a God 
in his own fancy, an infantine imbecility 
came over him. 

Poe thought the poverty of the 
arts in America was a direct result 
of the national preoccupation with 
materialistic pursuits: “The corrup- 
tion of taste is a portion or pendant 
of the dollar-manufacture.” He was 
not, however, disheartened by this 
state of things; he thought necessity 
had impelled his young country to 
excel in practical pursuits so far, 
and he confidently looked for an 
esthetic flowering of the genius of 
America: 


The idiosyncrasy of our political position has 
stimulated into early action whatever prac- 
tical talent we possessed. Even in our na- 
tional infancy we evinced a degree of utili- 
tarian ability which put to shame the mature 
skill of our forefathers. While yet in lead- 
ing-strings we proved ourselves adepts in 
all the arts and sciences which promote the 


1All quotations in this article are from Poe, unless 
otherwise specified, 
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comfort of the animal man. But the arena of 
exertion, and of consequent distinction, in 
which our first and most obvious wants 
impelled us, has been regarded as the field of 
our deliberate choice. Our necessities have 
been mistaken for our propensities. Having 
been forced to make railroads, it has been 
deemed impossible that we should make 
verse. Because it suited us to make an engine 
in the first instance, it has been denied that 
we could compose an epic in the second. 
Because we were not all Homers in the be- 
ginning, it has been somewhat too rashly 
taken for granted that we shall all be 
Jeremy Benthams to the end. 


Observing an exuberant literary 
impulse in America, but a deplorable 
lack of artistic discipline and taste, 
he agreed with N. P. Willis’s remark 
that “Notoriety is glory in this 
transition state of our half-bak’d 
country.” American writing had all 
the faults which arise from con- 
ceited ignorance; and, in the absence 
of a widely disseminated and deeply 
rooted native art tradition, it could 
only imitate foreign works more or 
less successfully, according to whe- 
ther the imitator was a man of parts 
like Washington Irving or a dunce 
like Theodore Fay. With spread- 
eagle arrogance Americans shouted 
for a “national literature,” but their 
recipe for making it was to imitate 
and adapt English books. 

Poe deplored these cultural juve- 
nilities, but was not discouraged by 
them. Although he censured Ameri- 
can writing as being at once extrava- 
gant and jejune, enervated by a 
“namby-pambyism” which had 
“arisen from the national sin of imi- 
tation,” he held that this was “‘a sin 
perpetrated by all colonies upon the 
mother countries from which they 
spring.” It could not be remedied 
by merely raising an unintelligent 


clamor for an American literature: 
“*A national literature!’—as if any 
true literature could be ‘national’— 
as if the world at large were not the 
only proper stage for the literary 
histrio.” Such literary chauvinism 
led ignoramuses to substitute the 
wish for the deed, and to laud as 
works of genuine merit the preten- 
tious trash appearing in such modest 
periodicals as The Mammoth Notion 
and The Weekly Universe. “The 
general merit of our whole national 
Muse has been estimated too highly,” 
wrote Poe; “we often find ourselves 
involved in the gross paradox of 
liking a stupid book the better be- 
cause, sure enough, its stupidity is 
American.” 

Although Poe wanted to put 
down the imitation English litera- 
ture being produced in America, he 
did not want to substitute for it a 
feeble American literature; instead 
he wanted to foster a genuine litera- 
ture written in America. He saw 
that the only way to make a litera- 
ture out of the inchoate mass of 
American writing was to develop a 
native criticism. He expressed a 
hope that American writing would 
“arrive, in time, at that desirable 
point from which a distinct view of 
our men of letters may be obtained, 
and their respective pretensions ad- 
justed, by the standard of a rigorous 
and self-sustaining criticism alone.” 
Such criticism could not come from 
abroad, for only someone who shared 
the culture which produced a litera- 
ture was qualified by full sympathy 
and understanding to appreciate and 
direct it; besides, the jealous pro- 
vincialism of Americans led them to 
reject even sound criticism from 
abroad: 
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We think that too much sensitiveness is 
felt by our countrymen, at the unfavorable 
opinions expressed by foreigners, in regard 
to our social, political, and moral condition. 
. . . [Patriotism] may blind us to evils and 
deficiencies in our condition, when pointed 
out by a foreigner, which it would be well 
for us rather to consider with a view to their 
amendment. 
This comment is concerned with 
criticism of American social tenden- 
cies generally, but criticism from 
abroad of American literature par- 
ticularly was met with the same 
petulant wholesale rejection.’ Al- 
though Poe wrote that “we have no 
patience with the atra-bilious set of 
hyper-patriots who reject good ad- 
vice because it contains an admix- 
ture of foreign prejudice,” he recog- 
nized that all effectual endeavors for 
reform must come from _ within, 
from persons who shared American 
experience and American ideas. Even 
such criticism, he knew, would not 
be very readily accepted by those 
who stood most in need of it, for the 
most uncouth are always most ob- 
stinately assured of their own en- 
lightenment and self-sufficiency. Poe 
saw in the unpopularity of Cooper 
after publication of Home as Found 
the kind of recompense which a na- 
tive critic might expect for telling 
home truths, but he urged critics to 
undertake this salutary office never- 
theless: ““We are a bull-headed and 
prejudiced people, and it were well 
if we had a few more of the stamp 
of Mr. Cooper who would feel them- 
selves at liberty to tell us so to our 
teeth.” 

Poe’s persistent ambition to estab- 

2Poe himself resented Sydney Smith’s famous sneer: 
“Is there anyone so prejudiced as not to acknowledge 


that . . . there is no longer either reason or wit in 
the query: “Who reads an American book?’” 


lish an independent magazine was a 
consequence of his conviction that 
“the whole energetic, busy spirit of 
the age tended wholly to Magazine 
literature’—a tendency which he 
apparently approved as being a 
movement toward “the curt, the 
terse, the well-timed, and the readily 
diffused, in preference to the old 
forms of the verbose and ponderous 
and the inaccessible.” The critic in 
America who desired to have influ- 
ence must therefore have a magazine 
at his command. Poe’s unwavering 
pursuit of the “grand purpose” of 
his life—the establishment of a na- 
tional magazine entirely under his 
own control, is not to be explained 
by his supposed ambition to achieve 
mere vulgar journalistic eminence, 
as Professor Boynton and others have 
suggested, but by his laudable desire 
“to establish in America, the sole 
unquestionable aristocracy—that of 
intellect,” to supplant the detestable 
“aristocracy of dollars.” 

Such a journal would not aim at 
mass circulation: “We must aim 
high—address the intellect.” He felt 
that this could not be done in exist- 
ing magazines, which were all con- 
trolled by undiscriminating, busi- 
ness-minded persons. A_ publisher, 
“trying to be critical, talks about 
books pretty much as a_ washer- 
woman would about Niagara Falls 
or a poulterer about a Phoenix.” 
Even if he meant well, the publisher 
was likely to have a taste as poor as 
that of his readers, so that although 
he might cater to their taste, he 
could not improve it. 

Poe’s journal would not publish 
the works of the most popular au- 
thors, but of the best authors, who 
were too frequently denied expres- 
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sion in existing magazines: “I wish 
to establish a journal in which men 
of genius may fight their battles, 
upon some terms of equality, with 
those dunces the men of talent.” 
The dead level of popular taste could 
not be elevated unless readers were 
effectively addressed by capabilities 
superior to the average: “The elec- 
tric spark of genius is the medium 
of intercourse between the noble 
and the more noble mind.” 
Although Poe for a very brief 
period nominally controlled The 
Broadway Journal, he never succeed- 
ed, and because of his personal un- 
reliability and business incapacity 
never could have succeeded, in main- 
taining effective control of such a 
magazine as he dreamed of. His best 
expedient was to conduct as well as 
he could along the lines he had 
marked out the critical departments 
of such magazines as at various times 
employed him. He was continually 
embarrassed in his efforts to be a 
responsible critic by two things: his 
endeavor to advance his literary ca- 
reer at the same time that he was 
trying to criticize with severe im- 
partiality the broad field of con- 
temporary literature; and the inter- 
ference of his publishers, who were 
anxious to gratify popular tastes and 
to conciliate persons with some liter- 
ary reputation and influence. The 
first of these embarrassments was 
probably the more troublesome. It 
was the custom then, as always, for 
authors to swap eulogies, and Poe 
as an author was willing to promote 
his literary fortunes in this fashion 
even while he was as a critic censur- 
ing authors who had by the same 
means imposed their works upon the 
public. Often, indeed, he censured 


in his critical capacity some of the 
very persons with whom he had at 
other times engaged in fits of reci- 
procal back-scratching. These ap- 
parent veerings, the consequence of 
conflict between Poe’s auctorial am- 
bitions and his critical conscience, 
gave his judgments an appearance of 
inconsistency and his character an 
aspect of treachery which inevitably 
undermined his credit as self-ap- 
pointed teacher of the Young Idea. 

His sensitive and volatile temper 
led him frequently, almost habitu- 
ally, to mingle personalities with his 
criticisms. Lacking the “solemn in- 
difference to abuse’’ which he 
marked as indispensable to the critic, 
he answered dissidents and dispara- 
gers petulantly, and abused anyone 
whom he suspected of withholding 
praise and assistance due to him. His 
vehemence convinced many of even 
“the men of genius” whom he 
wished to conciliate that he was too 
splenetic to be attended to. Poe re- 
gretfully admitted that his indul- 
gence in personalities disabled his 
criticism. He had an excellent credo 
—the critic’s duty “is of the plain- 
est: the duty not even of approba- 
tion, or of censure, or of silence, at 
his own will, but at the sway of those 
sentiments and of those opinions 
which are derived from the author 
himself.” But he could not live up 
to this admirable profession; his 
literary notices are marred by rash 
invectives against the Frogpondians 
(Bostonians) and the Crazyites 
(Transcendentalists), and teem with 
unsavoury similes likening unfortu- 
nate authors to baboons, fleas, and 
pigs. 

This is not a very easily defensible 
style of criticism, and in his calmer 
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moments Poe grudgingly confessed 
to “a somewhat overdone caustic- 
ity,” acknowledging especially that 
“the Frogpondians have badgered 
me so much that I fear I am apt to 
fall into prejudices about them.” 
The badgering was a delusion, but it 
was the basis of his paranoiac sus- 
picion that the Frogpondians were 
in a conspiracy to depress all men 
of talent from other sections of the 
country than the East. This had only 
a shadow of truth in it—as much 
truth as comes from the fact that 
the East was the most provincial 
region in America, smugly confident 
that it possessed a monopoly of the 
country’s morality and intelligence, 
and able to give color to the supposi- 
tion through the near monopoly it 
actually did possess of the means of 
issuing literature to the public. But 
there was no malice in this, and no 
invidiousness; in doing themselves 
justice, the Knickerbockers and 
Frogpondians intended no slight to 
the “host of well-educated men pe- 
culiarly devoid of prejudice” whom 
Poe imagined to be “lying perdu 
among the innumerable plantations 
in our vast Southern and Western 
countries.” If these men were lying 
perdu, ignoring them was not very 
blameable. 

Although Poe had the grace oc- 
casionally to express shame for in- 
dulging in personalities, he very 
properly defended the geveral rigor 
of his criticism. He was not a merci- 
lessly slashing critic on principle, 
however, and averred that he could 
not remember a single criticism he 
had written “either wholly fault- 
finding or wholly in approbation.” 
To the charge that censure predomi- 
nated in his criticism, he responded 


with the pertinent query: “Is not 
this preponderance the natural and 
inevitable tendency of all criticism 
worth the name in this age of so 
universal an authorship?” His pul- 
verizing onslaughts upon pretentious 
inanity we must approve; his “toma- 
hawk style of criticism” is justified 
if it be remembered that, without 
such vigilance, imposters might more 
readily have thrust trash upon an ig- 
norant people. In one of his most 
merciless reviews, he advances this 
argument: 

In itself, the book before us is too purely 
imbecile to merit an extended critique— 
but as a portion of our daily literary food— 
as an American book published by the Har- 
pers—as one of the class of absurdities with 
an inundation of which our country is 
grievously threatened—we shall have no 
hesitation, and shall spare no pains, in ex- 
posing fully before the public eye its four 
hundred and forty-three pages of utter 
folly, bombast, and inanity. 


It is easy, a century after Poe’s death, 
to see that his serial Dunciad was a 
salutary offering to his age, but it is 
certain that any critic so ferocious 
is bound to be feared and resented 
by all his contemporaries. Geniuses 
and boobies cannot tell each other 
apart very well. They appreciate 
each other as human rather than as 
literary beings; they hobnob with 
each other and make common cause 
against fierce critics. The incisive 
force of Poe’s criticism was finally 
blunted by the fact that gifted men 
joined the dunces in repelling his 
attacks. 

An amiable foible of Poe’s criti- 
cism was his inability to judge objec- 
tively the writings of women, be- 
cause of his idealization of the sex. 
He remarked ruefully that ‘the in- 
herent chivalry of the critical man 
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renders it not only an unpleasant 
task to him ‘to speak ill of a woman,’ 
but an almost impossible task not 
to laud her ad nauseam.” He often 
uttered such amusing rhapsodies as 
this: “‘Hemans, Baillie, Landon, and, 
loveliest of all, Norton!—what a 
glorious constellation for one langu- 
age!”” When the authoress under 
consideration happened to be physi- 
cally attractive and his personal ac- 
quaintance, Poe would invite his 
readers to admire as “inexpressibly 
beautiful” such specimens of poetry 
as the following,’ the first stanza of 
an effusion by Mrs. Estelle Lewis, 
called “Forsaken”: 


It hath been said—for all who die 
There is a tear; 

Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier;— 

But in that hour of pain and dread 


Who will draw near 
Around my humble couch and shed 
One farewell tear? 


When, however, he had some ill- 
favored female Frogpondian or 
Crazyite in view, he showed less 
susceptibility—Margaret Fuller, for 
instance, he stigmatized as “an ill- 
tempered and very inconsistent Old 
Maid.”’ And he was capable of dis- 
illusionment with all female scrib- 
blers, having a deep-seated prefer- 
ence for gentle brainless women over 
bluestockings; in a moment of pique 
during the last year of his life he 
wrote: “All literary women are a 


heartless, unnatural, venomous, dis- 

3The review in which this judgment appears is 
the most flagrantly mercenary piece Poe ever wrote; 
he had received a hundred dollars from the husband 
of the poetess to “correct” her verses and write a 
notice of them. Poe remarked privately, when he 
first saw her verses, that if he reviewed such rubbish, 
it would kill him. 


honorable set, with no guiding prin- 
ciple but inordinate self-esteem.” 
Having granted these large defects 
in Poe’s critical temper and practice, 
we must acknowledge that despite 
them he was a serviceable critic. Al- 
though guilty of balks and errors, 
he held his course right onward in 
the main in the direction of true 
criticism. Anyone who reads _ his 
criticism and his correspondence 
with an open mind cannot fail to be 
convinced of his basic integrity. 
Though he lacked the tempera- 
mental, he had the intellectual and 
moral endowments needful for criti- 
cism. Although occasionally he sug- 
gested a too subjective critical atti- 
tude,’ his more regular profession 
and usually his practice were objec- 
tive. Complaining of current criti- 
cism that “‘we rhapsodize rather than 
discriminate,” he said, “Criticism is 
not, we think, an essay, nor a ser- 
mon, nor an oration, nor a chapter 
in history, nor a philosophical specu- 
lation, nor a prose-poem, nor an art- 
novel, nor a dialogue.” He con- 
sidered a “talent for analysis” the 
first requisite of a critic, and called 
for critiques raisonnées: 
Our criticism is . . . in some danger. . . 
of falling into the pit of a most detestable 
species of cant—the cant of generality. The 
analysis of a book is a matter of time and 
of mental exertion. For many classes of 
composition there is required a deliberate 
perusal, with notes and subsequent generali- 
zation. 
Critics, he charged, commonly 
avoided this labor by offering digests 
and extracts instead of analytical 
criticism of the work—or, worse 


‘He said, for instance, that “true criticism is the 
reflection of the thing criticized upon the spirit of 
the critic’—an anticipation of Anatole France’s defi- 
nition of it as “the adventures of the spirit among 
masterpieces.” 
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still, by writing “‘a diffuse essay on 
the subject matter of the publica- 
tion, the reviewer (?) using the facts 
alone which the publication sup- 
plied.” 

Poe had a clear “‘strategy” of ap- 

proach to a literary work. He wished 
to judge it, not by provincial and 
temporary standards, but by broader 
and more enduring tests of excel- 
lence: “The world is the true stage 
of the biblical Aistrio.” He accepted 
the view that a work must be judged 
in the light of its author’s intention: 
“The true critic will but demand 
that the design intended be accom- 
plished, to the fullest extent, by 
the means most advantageously ap- 
plicable.” And he held that the 
critic’s sole and especial responsibil- 
ity was to judge the artistic, as dis- 
tinguished from the opinionative, as- 
pects of the work: 
We would wish, in a word, to limit literary 
criticism to comment upon Art. . . . With 
the opinions of the work, considered other- 
wise than in their relation to the work itself, 
the critic has really nothing to do.... 
Criticism is thus “no test of opinion.” For 
this test, the work, divested of its preten- 
sions as an art-product, is turned over for 
discussion to the world at large. 

For standards by which to judge 
the work, Poe rejected not only pro- 
cesses of mere comparison with 
characteristic productions of the 
same time and place, but also appli- 
cation of conventional criteria long 
reverenced by academic critics. Crit- 
ics who “blindly follow the pedants” 
“have been occupied in incessant 
tumbling into ditches, for the ex- 
cellent reason that their leaders have 
so tumbled before.” Criticism, he 
held, should be “tan art based im- 
moveably in nature, [not] a mere 
system of fluctuating and conven- 


tional dogmas.” To find its immove- 
able basis in “nature” (which he 
used in the sense of human nature), 
he proposed to proceed inductively 
and psychologically. 

Although Poe partially achieved 
the inductively reasoned critiques he 
desiderated, his reason did not so 
much lead his liking as follow and 
support it. His rather narrow range 
of interests unfitted him for truly 
equable and catholic appreciations. 
On the whole, his judgments of fic- 
tion are the portion of his criticism 
which has best withstood the more 
searching scrutiny of the best critic 
—Time; his judicious appraisals of 
authors so diverse in their qualities 
and merits as Dickens, Marryat, Bul- 
wer, Hawthorne, and G. P. R. James 
have hardly been improved upon. In 
his dramatic criticism he anticipated 
modern critics in insisting that the 
proper way to judge a play was to 
consider it as a fiction contrived for 
dramatic presentation, and in com- 
menting on Hazlitt’s Characters of 
Shakespeare, he pointed to the cen- 
tral weakness of the prevailing “‘ro- 
mantic” criticism of Shakespeare: 
In all commentating upon Shakespeare, 
there has been a radical error, never yet 
mentioned. It is the error of attempting to 
expound his characters—to account for their 
actions—to reconcile his inconsistencies— 
not as if they were the coinage of a human 
brain, but as if they had actual existences 
upon earth. We talk of Hamlet the man, 
instead of Hamlet the persona—of Hamlet 
that God, instead of Hamlet that Shakes- 
peare created. 

The value conceptions that under- 
lay his criticism never received satis- 
factory definition. Such terms as 
soul and ideality, motive terms in his 
faculty psychology, he used repeat- 
edly as if they had exact meanings 
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which everyone comprehended, 
when they in fact are only con- 
veniently vague boundary terms 
which every user must fill in for 
himself. If we comprehend them 
sufficiently in his criticism, it is only 
because he employs them in definite 
and instructive contexts, and be- 
cause he refers in connection with 
them to such writers as Coleridge 
and Shelley, who had given more ex- 
plicit account of theories which Poe 
apparently adopted with modifica- 
tions. 

Although Poe’s practice was 
grievously erratic, he knew how to 
go about the work of criticism. He 
was, indeed, the pioneer of American 
criticism. When we needed critical 
intelligence to assist the creative vi- 
tality of a young nation to find its 
way to significant form, he supplied 
it. His contemporaries, despite the 
scathes which their pride took from 
his sallies, were aware of his real use- 
fulness. Holmes said: “[He] taught 
me how to scan one of my own 
poems,” and Lowell testified that 
“[ His] criticisms stand in striking- 
ly refreshing contrast with the vague 
generalisms and sharp personalities 
of the day.” 


IIi—Poe as Poet 


No other American poet has ac- 
quired so much reputation as Poe 
on the basis of a visible accomplish- 
ment so slight and imperfect. He 
himself industriously propagated the 
theory that he was capable of mas- 
terpieces which adverse circum- 
stances had prevented him from pro- 
ducing, and romantic biographers 
and eulogists have fostered the opin- 
ion that these unwritten master- 
pieces are somehow to be regarded 


as an enhancement of his actual ac- 
complishment. Also, his general liter- 
ary achievement has directed atten- 
tion to his poems which they prob- 
ably would not have received if Poe 
had been a poet only. Furthermore, 
he is venerated as a mover and shaker 
because his novel poetic manner was 
taken up and fruitfully employed by 
more productive poets. And finally, 
he teases and solicits the attention of 
a certain class of ingenious literati, 
especially numerous in this genera- 
tion, who confound the explication 
of ambiguities with the appreciation 
of literature. 

Poe’s early poetry, like that of 
many youthful romantics, was a 
poetry of enthusiastic idealism—that 
is, a poetry of innocence; it was a 
charming product of his dreamy de- 
sires, not a meaningful handling of 
reality. This comment can be speci- 
fied through consideration of the 
following piece: 


The Lake—To— 


In spring of youth it was my lot 

To haunt of the wide world a spot 

The which I could not love the less— 

So lovely was the loneliness 

Of a wild lake, with black rock 
bound, 

And the tall pines that towered 
around. 


But when the Night had thrown her 
pall 

Upon that spot, as upon all, 

And the mystic wind went by 

Murmuring in melody— 

Then—ah! then I would awake 

To the terror of the lone lake. 


Yet that terror was not fright, 
But a tremulous delight— 
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A feeling not the jewelled mine 

Could teach or bribe me to define— 

Nor love—although the love were 
thine. 


Death was in that poisonous wave, 

And in its gulf a fitting grave 

For him who thence could solace 
bring 

To his lone imagining— 

Whose solitary soul could make 

An Eden of that dim lake. 


In this poem all the imagery is 
generalized and indistinct — wide 
world, dim lake, black rock, tall 
pines, etc. Misguided efforts have 
been made to identify the lake from 
Poe’s description, and no doubt if 
Poe had never seen actual, particu- 
lar lakes, he would never have put 
this ideal, general one into a poem; 
but in fact, Poe is not here describ- 
ing a lake at all, is not presenting the 
peculiar and distinct features of a 
physical reality, but is objectifying 
a process of reverie, finding in nature 
a generalized image through which 
he can articulate a sequence of 
moods. Nevertheless, there is no 
febrile subjectivity in the poem, for 
these moods are successfully present- 
ed in terms of a reality independent 
of the mind whence they issued. The 
loveliness is in the wild lake, the 
melody is in the murmuring of the 
wind—attributions of beauty which 
we readily accept. And we as read- 
ily accept the more sinister imputa- 
tion of death in the poisonous wave. 
Although it is the imagination of 
youth that finds both an Eden and 
a grave in the dim lake, the discov- 
ery is credible, and we seem to be 
inspecting real possibilities of an ob- 
jective reality, not the introspective 


fantasies of the dreamer. 

This device of employing a gen- 
eralized locality or object as the ve- 
hicle of his moods was characteristic 
of Poe. In the incidental operations 
of the poem, however, there is hard- 
ly a trace of metaphor; details tech- 
nically metaphorical—‘night had 
thrown her pall,” “the wind went by 
murmuring,” “‘an Eden,” etc.—are 
so conventional that they have passed 
beyond triteness and have the effect 
of commonplace literal statement. 
Metaphor is a technique of accom- 
modating objective to subjective 
reality, and those apt to employ it 
are persons who have a high sense of 
both. But Poe did not have a very 
strong sense of the reality of objec- 
tive things, and metaphors were for 
him confining, because he had to 
conform to the limits which they 
imposed. Perhaps this explains why 
he disparaged metaphor, saying the 
“vigorous writers use it rarely in- 
deed.” 

Poe used natural objects, not to 
render their intrinsic qualities, but 
to image something in his own mind. 
His use of natural objects is not rec- 
ognizably and sensuously accurate in 
physical details, for he was not con- 
cerned to convey the truth of per- 
ception of the impersonal, external, 
physical world, but only the truth of 
impression, in the personal, internal, 
mental world. 

His theory of “ideality” justified 
his arbitrary handling of physical 
nature. The beauty he hoped to sug- 
gest, rather than present, is not ob- 
servable in mundane things, but is 
imagined or glimpsed in the realm 
of the ideal: ““The faculty of Ideality 

. is the sentiment of Poesy. This 
sentiment is the sense of the beauti- 
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ful, of the sublime, and of the mysti- 
cal. . . . Poesy is the sentiment of 
intellectual Happiness here, and the 
Hope of a higher Intellectual Happi- 
ness hereafter.” Therefore, the artist 
handles reality plastically, not to re- 
veal or perfect its intrinsic beauty, 
but to impose upon it a beauty bor- 
rowed from “supernal things.” Con- 
crete terms are the indispensable 
language of poetry, and Poe used 
them habitually and specifically, but 
his concrete terms are characteris- 
tically those naming species of things 
and qualities of things, not naming 
particular things; therefore they 
serve his generalized ideas: “The in- 
definite is an element in the true 
poiesis.”” 

Poe does not appeal to our judg- 
ment of the discriminative and mi- 
metic successes of art, but to our sus- 
ceptibilities of excitement: “A poem 
is not the Poetic faculty, but the 
means of exciting it in mankind.” 
“The only proper method of testing 
the merits of a poem is by measuring 
its capabilities of exciting the Poetic 
Sentiments in others.” Although it 
may be true that the only practical 
definition of a poem is that it is 
something that has the effect of a 
poem, Poe used this dogma to justify 
a lack of adequately objectified sub- 
stance in his poetry; he spoke of 

“spinning a web out of himself like 
a spider.” Art is the means by which 
mind handles facts, to give them 
meaning. Poe mishandled facts; he 
used them to tickle his reader on 
some susceptible spot, in order to 
give him the sensation that he had 
embraced a reality. 

So long as this technique is not 
pressed to its extremity—that is, so 
long as the poet is innocent, and 


writes out of his mind because his 
experience is too meagre—his poetry 
may be felicitous and sane. Poe 
achieved the perfection of this sort 
of poetry in “To Helen,” written 
as a kind of rapture at seeing what 
he took to be an incarnation of “the 
first purely ideal love of my soul.” 
“The boyish poet-love is indisput- 
ably that one of the human senti- 
ments which most nearly realizes our 
dreams of the chastened voluptu- 
ousness of heaven,” he wrote, dis- 
cussing the love of Bryon for Mary 
Chaworth. Such love “was born of 
the hour, and of the youthful neces- 
sity to love,” and any charming 
young woman handy would serve 
“sufficiently well as the incarnation 
that haunted the fancy of the poet.” 
This is true enough; the idealism of 
youth can imagine its own delights, 
and Poe saw in Helen Stanard (it 
doesn’t matter whether he saw her 
only once or a dozen times) an ap- 
parent realization of dreams born of 
his sanguine hopes and warm desires 
and nourished on desultory reading 
in classical and romantic books. 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea 
The weary, way-worn wanderer 
bore 
To his own native shore. 


He who has dreamily strayed among 


“the things and thoughts of time’ 
finds, in the presence of a beautiful 
woman, that he has come home to 
“that Loveliness whose very ele- 
ments, perhaps, appertain to eternity 
alone.” 

Any such possession of ideality is 
illusive. Art is the means by which 
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individual sensibility accommodates 
itself to the world; it reconciles the 
world’s particulars under the mind’s 
universals. The mature, healthy art- 
ist must be capable of digesting ex- 
perience. Poe’s tragedy as a poet was 
that when he was no longer a child, 
he was unable to put away childish 
things; he lived a life imperfectly 
rooted in reality, and imperfectly 
aspiring toward a compensatory 
world of dreams. Failing to control 
through art the world which offered 
itself to his contemplation, he fled 
from it into a misty midregion 
where he could project his reveries 
without the impingement of a real- 
ity which would expose their flimsi- 
ness. 

Poe’s later poetry is, generally 
speaking, of two sorts: a factitious 
poetry of idealism which imitates 
his earlier poetry of innocence, and 
a skilful jingle-jangle. In ““To Helen” 
the young poet had expressed a rap- 
turous conviction that ideality could 
be found in reality; his later poetry 
shows the loss of this conviction. He 
no longer attempts the identification 
of the ideal and the real, but merely 
tries to substitute an imagination of 
the former for the fact of the latter. 
Consequently, in his later poems 
there is no distinct imagery which 
fuses fact and idea clearly, but 
rather an_ unfocussed blurriness 
which implies imprecision in his per- 
ceptions and conceptions both. He 
can no longer even ostensibly put his 
mood out of himself into nature as 
he did in ‘“The Lake,” when he found 
both ‘tan Eden” and a “fitting 
grave” in that “dim Lake”; instead, 
he devours nature: “my soul was a 
stagnant tide.’”” 


5As a critic. he continued to condemn what as a 


Poe’s manufacture of the skilful 
jingle-jangle poetry which has won 
him popularity among the unlettered 
and tasteless may have been partially 
encouraged by his critical activities, 
which led him to declare too confi- 
dently that, “There is no greater 
mistake than the supposition that a 
true originality is a mere matter of 
impulse or inspiration. To originate, 
is carefully, patiently, and under- 
standingly to combine.” He devel- 
oped theories about the forms of 
verse which encouraged him, lack- 
ing as he did a really meaningful 
substance for his poems, to attach 
exaggerated importance to the con- 
scious and mechanically manageable 
aspects of art. A good poet achieves 
his best successes through shrewd 
arbitrament of the fruitful quarrel 
between form and substance; Poe, 
negligent of substance, perpetrated 
imposing trumpery. 

The more Poe thought about the 
art of poetry, the more he theorized, 
and the more he wrote according to 
his theories. Professor Foerster has 
complained, in regard to Poe, that 
“theory should include more than 
practice, the artist as critic should 
perceive more than he himself can 
carry out.” I disagree with this 
classic theory; in fact, I would re- 
verse it: practice should include 
more than theory; the artist should 
produce more than the critic can 
define. Which comes first—art or 
theory? Art, I think. A critic can 
only follow and partially compre- 
hend the artist, who expresses values 
both conscious and unconscious. The 


poet he practiced. Of an unfortunate young poet 
named Lord, who had written a poem about Niagara 
Falls, he complained that “[Mr. Lord] rants about 
what I feel here, and about what I did not feel 
there.” 
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critic brings as many of these into 
consciousness as he can, and thereby 
enables the artist to do consciously 
and more perfectly some of the 
things he has done before, but the 
critic’s importance can be easily ex- 
aggerated to the point where it tames 
art into stupidity. 

To some degree, then, the critic 
in Poe appears to have submerged 
the artist. He rejected Coleridge’s 
distinction between the fancy and 
the imagination because of his own 
assurance that art was a fully con- 
scious and manageable process. Cole- 
ridge looked upon the fancy as a 
conscious and deliberate process of 
analyzing and recombining observed 
and recollected materials, but upon 
the imagination as a largely subcon- 
scious discovery of more intimate 
and fusible harmonies than those 
which the fancy can contrive. Poe 
rejected this distinction, asserting 
that “in the hands of the frue artist 
the theme is but a mass of clay.” 
He asked, “‘Expression, in poetry,— 
what is it?—what is it not?” To 
which a proper answer is, that ex- 
pression is only the servant of con- 
ception, and although expression is 
within the conscious control of the 
artist, conception is not. When Poe 
had no worthy conceptions, no re- 
sources but those of expression, he 
wrote poor poetry. 

There is, however, a specious 
charm about some of his later poetry 
which arises from its intriguing al- 
lusiveness—the charm of puzzle 
rather than that of art. Poe scorned 
a poetry of things: 

He who shall simply sing, with however 
glowing enthusiasm, or with however vivid 
a truth of description, of the sights, and 
sounds, and odours, and colours, and senti- 


ments, which greet him in common with all 
mankind—he, I say, has yet failed to prove 
his divine title. 

Also, he inveighed against a poetry 
of dogma and argumentation. His 
complaint against didactic poetry is 
very reasonable. He does not object 
to poems with moral significance, 
but only to obtrusive education of 
morals from poetry: “[ Poetry] is not 
forbidden to moralize—in her own 
fashion. She is not forbidden to de- 
pict—but to reason and preach, of 
virtue.” He complained that Low- 
ell’s moral reflections are not “‘pe- 
culiarly exceptionable, but... 
they are too obviously, intrusively, 
and artificially introduced.” He like- 
wise censured Longfellow because his 
“invention, his imagery, his all, is 
made subservient to the elucidation 
of some one or more points.” He 
especially disliked poems in which 
the whole poetic operation led up to 
bald statement of a moral; “‘the 
spirit of legitimate poesy is aggrieved 
in the pointed antithetical deduction 
of a moral from what has gone be- 
fore.” Poe thought allegory was 
“contemptible” except when the al- 
legorical meaning was completely 
obscured—when, of course, it would 
cease to exist as allegory. Having dis- 
carded a poetry of things, a poetry 
of moralizing, and allegory, he was 
somewhat embarrassed for a solid 
content for his poems. It was in con- 
sequence of this embarrassment, I 
believe, that he turned to the writ- 
ing of “allegorical enigmas”—a class 
of compositions which he had ex- 
cepted from his general censure of 
allegory. When he proscribed ex- 
plicit moralizing, he admitted that 
**a didactic moral may well be made 
the under-current of a poetical the- 
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sis.” Although he himself had little 
disposition to conceal moral proposi- 
tions in his poems, he did conceal 
abstractable meanings of other kinds 
—usually egotisms. Poems like “Ula- 
lume,” specimens of this kind of 
writing, seem to me very mere- 
tricious. A concealed proposition is 
no better than a stated one, and both 
are inferior to an implicit signifi- 
cance. 

What, after all, is valuable in Poe’s 
poetry? His poems are often excel- 
lent for the intensity and deep typi- 
cality of the subconscious experience 
thrillingly intimated through his 
symbols. Perhaps one reason that the 
French admire him more than we do 
is that the tawdry pretentiousness of 
many of his surfaces falls away in 
translation, leaving the striking col- 
locations of thought and symbol to 
make their way more effectually; it 
is thus Poe’s symbolic projection of 
states of sensibility, rather than his 
verbal and rhythmical artifice, 
which they admire. But the sum of 
Poe’s poetic accomplishments is not 
great. A few of his early poems are 
fine effusions of youthful sensibility, 
but when he found himself dis- 
possessed of both his Virginian man- 
sion and the Vale of Many-Colored 
Grass, unable to secure either Sarah 
Elmira Royster or his Ulalume, he 
dwelt alone in a world of moan and 
wrote a poetry of mirage, incanta- 
tion, and enigma. 


I1I—Poe as Story-Teller 


Poe called one kind of tale which 
he wrote analytic; accepting this de- 
scriptive category, we can set up 
another, the synthetic, which will 
include the more significant remain- 
der of his prose fictions. His tech- 


nique of writing analytic stories was 
largely derived, as the late Miss Al- 
terton demonstrated in her book, 
Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory, 
from stories in Blackwood’s. In 
“How to Write a Blackwood Arti- 
cle,” Poe gave a satirical but es- 
sentially accurate recipe for stories 
of this kind; and in “A Predica- 
ment,” he wrote an illustrative tra- 
vesty of them. The gist of the Black- 
wood formula is expressed in two 
sentences: “Get yourself into such a 
scrape as no one ever got into be- 
fore.” “Pay minute attention to 
sensations.”” Poe employed this tech- 
nique expertly; his novelist friend 
Kennedy said that he had an imagi- 
nation “as truth-like and minutely 
accurate as Defoe’s.” 

In Poe, however, this accuracy is 
exhibited more in scrutinizing the 
minutiae of psychological than of 
physical data; it is truly “the analysis 
of sensation,” as Poe called it. Con- 
sider this typical passage from ““The 
Premature Burial,” describing a 
man’s slow awakening from a slum- 
ber which he takes to be a cataleptic 
trance: 


Slowly—with a tortoise gradation—ap- 
proached the faint gray dawn of the psychal 
day. A torpid uneasiness. An apathetic en- 
durance of dull pain. No care—no hope— 
no effort. Then, after a long interval, a 
ringing in the ears; then, after a lapse still 
longer, a prickling or tingling sensation in 
the extremities; then a seemingly eternal 
period of pleasurable quiescence, during 
which the awakening feelings are struggling 
into thought; then a brief re-sinking into 
nonentity; then a sudden recovery. At 
length the slight quivering of an eyelid, 
and immediately thereupon, an electric shock 
of terror, deadly and indefinite, which sends 
the blood in torrents from the temples to 
the heart. And now the first positive effort 
to think. And now the first endeavor to 
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remember. And now a partial and evanescent 
success. And now the memory has so far 
regained its dominion, that, in some mea- 
sure, I am cognizant of my state. I feel 
that I am not awakening from ordinary 
sleep. I recollect that I have been subject 
to catalepsy. And now, at last, as if by 
the rush of an ocean, my shuddering spirit 
is overwhelmed by the one grim Danger— 
the one spectral and ever-prevalent idea. 
In such passages, which form the 
staple of his analytical stories, Poe 
manages to arrest the flux of sensa- 
tion, to prolong a moment of time 
so that it hangs over us ominously 
and we feel its quality intense- 
ly. Characteristically the moments 
which he thus prolongs are those 
when, engrossed into the mood of 
the subject, we are tense with ap- 
prehension of some violence impend- 
ing. “The Pit and the Pendulum” 
consists of a succession of such mo- 
ments; “The Cask of Amontillado” 
progresses with excruciating deliber- 
ation toward some hinted frightful- 
ness. Time is ordinarily measured for 
us by periodic or conspicuous events 
like the chiming of the hours, the 
coming of night and morning, going 
to and returning from work—or, if 
our doings are trivial, we measure 
out our lives in coffee spoons. These 
periodic events range themselves be- 
fore us and behind us like beacons, 
and all the millions of minute and 
peculiar events not relevant to them 
rest below consciousness in the dim 
intervals. Poe, through his giving 
conspicuous attention to irregular 
events, eliminates this metering prin- 
ciple which gives us a sense of time; 
he thus destroys the mechanical 
habit which empties most human 
moments of intrinsic significance 
and which leaves them only relative 
significance. Instead of life’s being 


a series of large events, in his stories 
it becomes a continuity of small 
ones. In our ordinary sense of time, 
the spaces between events are filled 
with anticipation and recollection, 
and events themselves are colored by 
these; but in such a story as “The 
Black Cat” or “The Telltale Heart” 
there is scarcely a past or future, 
but only an arrested present with 
its Own intense quality. Such ab- 
sorption in the moment leads to the 
madness which results from the de- 
struction of power to distinguish 
subject from object. A device by 
which Poe entraps us into this fever 
of concentration is his offering of 
some obsessive detail—like the teeth 
in “Berenice,” the old man’s eye in 
“The Tell-Tale Heart”—which fixes 
all the powers of attention on one 
point; particulars become meaning- 
ful in themselves, and we lose our 
sane grasp of the principle that they 
can only be meaningful as parts of a 
large pattern firmly possessed by the 
mind. 

Poe’s tales of “‘ratiocination” are 
another variety of analytic story- 
telling. Instead of analyzing sensa- 
tion, they analyze a complex prob- 
lem. Instead of being told as if by 
the person principally concerned, 
uttering with unprecedented facul- 
ties of attention and discrimination 
the consecutive events in his con- 
sciousness, they are told by an ob- 
server of the consummation, in a 
baffling situation, of various compli- 
cations of circumstance, for the un- 
tangling of which the ingenious 
analyst holds a few clues, some rele- 
vant and some not. These tales in- 
volve normal but acute kinds of ex- 
perience, and they exercise the in- 
tellect more than the sensibility. Al- 
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though they were more readily ap- 
preciated by the public than Poe’s 
other stories, they were not his fa- 
vorites. He wrote to his literary 
friend Cooke: ‘“‘These tales of ratio- 
cination owe most of their popular- 
ity to being something in a new key. 
. . . Where is the ingenuity of un- 
ravelling a web which you yourself 
(the author) have woven for the ex- 
press purpose of unravelling?” He 
repeatedly complained that E. A. 
Duyckinck, in choosing the tales to 
be included in the 1839 edition of 
Tales of the Grotesque and Ara- 
besque had made up the book 
“mostly of analytic stories.” Poe de- 


plored this because of its “not 


representing my mind in its various 
phases.” 

Poe preferred among his tales 
those which I have designated as 
synthetic—that group of which his 
favorite “Ligeia” is a good specimen. 


Poe’s analytic tales are tales of realis- 
tic terror—the terror of real situa- 
tions minutely analyzed; his syn- 
thetic tales are tales of romantic hor- 
ror—the horror of vague suggestions 
induced by such scrutiny of real and 
plausible situations as persuades the 
reader that there is a horror beyond 
what is in them, that the visible situ- 
ation is merely a threshold to fearful 
revelation. 

Although Poe had rejected Cole- 
ridge’s distinction between the fancy 
and the imagination, he nevertheless 
believed that there were differences 
in degree of the imaginative power, 
which differences the terms fancy 
and imagination might usefully dis- 
tinguish. He eventually arrived at 
the opinion that they might be used 
to distinguish the limitations and ex- 
tent of the “peripheries of vision” to 


which the artist provided a center 
and reference in his work. 


The just distinction between the fancy and 
the imagination . . . is involved in the con- 
sideration of the mystic. ... The term 
mystic... is applied ... to that class 
of composition in which there lies beneath 
the transparent upper current of meaning 
an under or suggestive one. What we vague- 
ly term the moral of any sentiment is its 
mystic or secondary expression. It has the 
vast force of an accompaniment in music. 


This “mystic or secondary expres- 
sion” (apparently what he aimed at 
in his verse “allegorical enigmas’’) 
is the predominant effect in his most 
ambitious synthetic stories; e.g., in 
“Ms. Found in a Bottle,” “Ligeia,” 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
‘“‘The Assignation,’’ ‘‘The Red 
Death,” and The Narrative of Ar- 
thur Gordon Pym. 

At this point it will be helpful to 
notice briefly Poe’s conceptions of 
mind and the world in their relation 
to each other. There were two intel- 
lectual faculties—the analytical and 
the intuitive. The analyzing and 
synthesizing powers were really 
complimentary aspects of the first 
faculty—the analytical. This faculty 
dealt only with familiar, experienced 
things, and by its operations reduced 
them to intelligibility—that is, gave 
them recognition and habitual lodg- 
ment in consciousness, which con- 
stituted comprehension. The analyti- 
cal faculty had, however, no power 
of handling the unfamiliar, and in 
fact no awareness even of strange 
and anomalous things. Although 
working introvertedly within the 
confines of the known, it had mas- 
tery within these limits. “I do not 
believe that any thought, properly 
so called, is out of the reach of 
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language,” Poe declared. In this he 
was not maintaining that thought 
and language had access to all things, 
but merely that they processed ex- 
perience and made it accustomed and 
manipulable. ‘The thought is logi- 
calized by the effort at written ex- 
pression.” 

The mind, however, harbored in 
addition to thoughts “properly so 
called” a class of impressions more 
fugitive which Poe called by the ad- 
mittedly makeshift term fancies. 
These ‘‘fancies” were made amen- 
able to thought by intuition, which 
made “‘psychal rather than intellec- 
tual” forays. into the unknown. 
Some of the most profound knowl- 
edge—perhaps all very profound 
knowledge—has originated from a 
highly stimulated imagination. Great 
intellects guess well.” This intuitive 
advance of the mind upon the un- 
known was not, however, conceived 
of as a faculty fully distinct from 
the faculty of conscious thought— 
the analytical faculty. It was 
thought in its subconscious and an- 
ticipative, whereas analysis was 
thought in its conscious and recol- 
lective, posture. In Eureka Poe wrote 
that 


true Science . . . makes its most important 
advances . . . by seemingly intuitive leaps 
. . « Intuition [is] but the conviction re- 
sulting from deductions or inductions of 
which the processes are so shadowy as to 
have escaped [the subject’s] consciousness, 
eluded his reason, or bidden defiance to his 
wapacity of expression. 


Thus analysis and intuition worked 
together to subdue matter to mind. 
Thought was explorer and ruler of 
dominions which the pioneer intui- 
tion had discovered and incorporated 
into consciousness from the vast ter- 


ritories of “‘the spirit’s outer world.” 

In order to afford scope to “the 
highest talent,” which Poe repeated- 
ly asserted could find ample verge 
and room enough in the “province 
of the short prose tale,” he devised 
a genre in which both intuitive and 
analytical faculties could be exer- 
cised. He felt that “the soul of man 
today is upon the verge of some 
stupendous psychal discoveries,” and 
his mode of anticipating the effect 
of these was to employ his “highly 
stimulated imagination.” He held 
that the senses were really very poor 
reporters of man’s environment: 
“To rudimental beings, organs are 
the cages necessary to confine them 
until they are fledged.” “Organs are 
contrivances by which the _ indi- 
vidual is brought into sensible rela- 
tion with particular classes and 
forms of matters, to the exclusion 
of other classes and forms.” Never- 
theless, his sole possible resource was 
to rely upon those organs, however 
imperfect. He could enlarge his 
range of awareness only by cultivat- 
ing a more intense state of sensibility 
than the normal one. 

Consequently, the most charac- 
teristic quality of his tales is their 
heightened sensibility. Of course, 
this is the prime endowment of any 
artist—or, at least, of any roman- 
tic artist. It was Poe’s intention, not 
so much to control familiar things 
by the reason, as to discover strange 
things by feeling. He surprised the 
sensibility in its extreme divagations 
from normality. The postures that 
others take with strain and in mad- 
ness, or when the mind is unstrung, 
and loose from the restraints of con- 
sciousness, he took with ease and by 
preference. In commenting on Dick- 
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ens, he mentioned “those manifold 
and multiform aberrations by which 
the nobler order of genius is so fre- 
quently beset, but which are still 
very far removed from disease.” 
These he cultivated and exploited in 
his tales.° 

His various speculations upon the 
uses of sensibility, which have so in- 
fluenced the symbolist poets, suggest 
how abnormally acute were his 
senses. In “A Tale of the Ragged 
Mountains,” he wrote how mor- 
phine, by sharpening the senses, had 
the power of 
enduing all the external world with an in- 
tensity of interests. In the quivering of a 
leaf—in the hue of a blade of grass—in the 
shape of a trefoil—in the humming of a 
bee—in the gleaming of a dew-drop—in 
the breathing of the wind—in the faint 
odors that came from the forest—there 
came a whole universe of suggestion—a gay 
and motley train of rhapsodical and im- 
methodical thought. 
In fact, his own sensibility was so 
morbidly acute that he identified life 
with sensibility, and his obsession 
with death is only the darker side of 
his capacity of nervous, often arti- 
ficially stimulated, excitation. Such 
tales as “Silence” and “The Fall of 
the House of Usher” show how he 
identified death with loss of sensibil- 
ity. He was alternately highly ex- 
cited and deeply depressed, and he 
identified the death-idea with the lull 
which sharply follows dissipation of 
nervous energy. Perhaps his theory 
of the short poem, whether or not 
consciously borrowed from Schlegel 
and Coleridge, was acceptable to him 
because he cherished life in intense 


6Vladimir Astrov says that “Dostoievsky . . . was 
attracted by Poe’s bent for the irrational and weird 
in the human mind, [and] for the morbid and 
bizarre in human life.” 


moments; living in flashes, to him 
the dull consciousness of loss of life 
in the intervals was like the taste 
of death. 

The formula for Poe’s synthetic 
stories was, then, to afford, by use 
of intense sensibility, transport into 
“the spirit’s outer world.” Many 
men write of what man knows, few 
of what he does not know. Poe at- 
tempted to do the latter. He ex- 
plored the world of mind by pro- 
jecting its moods and colors upon 
the external world. He always found 
himself confined by the physical 
limitations of life, and his Vale of 
Many-Colored Grass and other ex- 
otic regions of fantasy are projec- 
tions of a system in which mind is 
the master of physical reality and 
not its slave. 

In such stories as ““The Fall of the 
House of Usher” some anonymous 
rational observer watches with clini- 
cal interest the way in which some 
abnormally acute person, with a foot 
in some stranger world, is affected 
by the phenomenal revelations go- 
ing forward in it—and is overpow- 
ered by influences working through 
“inanimate nature” which are in- 
visible and only inferentially known 
to the common-sensible observer. 
These were like Coleridge’s efforts to 
“sive the semblance of reality to 
shadows of the imagination.” The 
narrator in one tale remarks (in 
terms which echo what Poe often 
said of himself): ‘““The realities of the 
world affected me as visions, .. . 
while the wild ideas of the land of 
dreams became, in turn, not the ma- 
terial of my every-day existence, but 
in very deed that existence utterly 
and solely in itself.” In order to make 
his fancies seem real, Poe depended 
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upon the assumption that they had 
been fleetingly glimpsed by all nor- 
mally constituted men: 


The true originality . .. is that which, 
in bringing out the half-formed, the reluc- 
tant, or the unexpressed fancies of man- 
kind, or in exciting the more delicate pulses 
of the heart’s passion, or in giving birth to 
some universal sentiment or instinct in em- 
bryo, thus combines with the pleasureable 
effect of apparent novelty, a real egotistic 


delight. 


To my mind, the most successful 
of Poe’s great fables are those in 
which he symbolizes the mind’s ad- 
vance upon knowledge by recount- 
ing the adventures of a wanderer in 
strange regions. The effect of these 
stories is to suggest the littleness of 
man’s knowledge in face of the great 
mysteries amidst which he lives. Poe 
was fond of exploring “the lone 
regions where hath trod no foot of 
man.” A frequent circumstance in 
his stories is that of the hero’s enter- 
ing an unprecedented phase of ex- 
perience, “‘a solitude absolutely vir- 
gin.” In “A Tale of the Ragged 
Mountains,” the narrator says, “I 
could not help believing that the 
green sods and the gray rocks upon 
which I trod had been trodden never 
before by the foot of a human 
being.” 

Poe thought that life upon the 
ocean is a theme “of universal in- 
terest, appealing to the heart of man 
in all phases” because it impressively 
reminded them of environing mys- 
teries. Most men are too unimagina- 
tive to be aware of “that infinity of 
mental excitement which quiet ob- 
servation can afford.” Lacking the 
capacity for intense “thought, 
which, in fact, is action,” they can- 
not enter, without bold physical 


similitudes of action, the mind’s 
“wilderness of sensation, a world of 
rich incident, an universe of varied 
emotion, of excitement the most pas- 
sionate and soul-stirring.”” Remain- 
ing safe on land or in sight of it, in 
the charted areas of human experi- 
ence, they cannot descry and do not 
ordinarily think of or believe in those 
vaster areas of reality not yet ex- 
plored by man. For such intellectual 
stay-at-homes, there is vicarious ex- 
perience in the journeyings of Poe’s 
adventurers to the moon, the South 
Pole, and the bottom of the sea, 
whence they return, not with scien- 
tifically credible data, but with sig- 
nificant hints that there are rich 
mysteries in the vast purlieus of 
man’s little precinct of the universe. 
The fondness of romantic writers 
for writing of the sea is the result of 
their awareness of its uncontrollable 
force and mystery; in writing of it 
they plumb the depths of their psy- 
chic nature as well as of physical na- 
ture. 


Poe appropriate 


developed an 
technique for persuading his readers 
that in his fables he was expressing 
truths implicit in their own “unex- 


” 


pressed fancies.” He maintained 
through style and narrative manage- 
ment a fone which steadily held the 
mind in an attitude of credulity. The 
concreteness and colloquialism of his 
usual prose style are not so often 
remarked as the “quaint” terms 
which he affected to intimate a 
quality of strangeness in life. He 
consistently and adroitly used ordi- 
nary objects to objectify the psy- 
chological moods and thoughts of 
his characters—clocks striking and 
hearts beating, crimson hangings and 
bloody thoughts, etc. His narrative 
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method is to induce us first to ac- 
cept and sympathize with a sufh- 
ciently ordinary-seeming character, 
and thereafter to lead the character 
gradually from very familiar and 
believable actions through phases of 
experience more and more wonder- 
ful. 

Poe’s longest work, Pym, is per- 
haps the richest of these tales of 
intellectual adventure. Its title char- 
acter embodies Poe’s idea that man 
is a little world—an organized sen- 
sibility in which consciousness of the 
reality and value of a self fighting 
for existence is the sole integrative 
force and therefore the most preci- 
ous reality. Pym’s history, like man’s 
life, is an attempt to maintain and 
use this organization to voyage safe- 
ly through the strange immensities 
which threaten him; his are the ad- 
ventures of any man who passes 
from ordinary danger to strange 
peril, losing friends, physical secur- 
ity, reason, and life itself because he 
runs headlong into the welter and 
collision of inscrutable forces. 

The ambiguous terrors of Pym are 
typical; when the hero wakes from 
an anxious dream to find a huge 
beast slavering over him, the beast 
proves to be his faithful dog. Im- 
prisoned in the hold of a ship from 
which he expects to emerge into a 
situation of ease and pleasure, he 
emerges instead into murder and ter- 
ror. On the strange island near the 
Pole, the ship’s company are de- 
stroyed as a consequence of their 
mistaken belief that their enemies 
are friends. Pym, reading an ancient 
script in immemorial caverns on the 
island, is unable to decipher its mys- 
terious hints of a long human past, 
and takes it to be a meaningless and 


accidental collocation of marks. 

But Pym himself is equally mys- 
terious to the creatures who encoun- 
ter him, and equally frightening. 
The savages who ambush him and his 
comrades are not the perfidious crea- 
tures he takes them to be—they fear 
the mystery of whiteness, and pro- 
tect themselves against it. They are 
like all men in their ignorant and 
puny efforts to control by violence 
and craft the things unfamiliar to 
them. 

Poe’s “arabesque” stories some- 
times show men as heroic egotists, 
who struggle to be themselves 
though the world fall on their heads, 
but oftener they are pathetic weak- 
lings who gradually go to pieces. 
There are two kinds of hero: the 
hero who sums up in himself the 
strength of a people—the epic hero; 
and the hero who has a concept of 
personal greatness—the romantic 
hero. Poe’s heroes are of the latter 
kind. Always lonely, in victory or 
disaster, they go through life un- 
supported by any feeling that they 
have any strength but their indi- 
vidual strength. The epic hero has 
a great force organized behind him; 
he is a potentate and a champion. 
But the romantic hero is merely a 
daring adventurer who must ulti- 
mately lose, when he somewhere en- 
counters enigmatic forces which he 
cannot conquer or evade. His trag- 
edy is not so much that he is de- 
stroyed, but that he never knows his 
adversary. 

Poe’s “‘grotesque”’ tales are a sub- 
species of his synthetic tales of 
imagination; they illustrate the qual- 
ity which he defined as “fantasy.” 
In them, instead of the “thorough 
harmony of an imaginative work,” 
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“there is introduced the sub-element 
of unexpectedness.” When this is 
carried so far that the writer “seeks 
not merely disproportionate but in- 
congruous or antagonistical ele- 
ments, . . . there is a merry effort 
of Truth to shake from her that 
which is no property of hers: —and 
we laugh outright in recognizing 
humor.” 

In fact, Poe’s sole conception of 
humor was bizarrerie; he thought 
that an artist’s “exquisite sense of 
Beauty” implies ‘“‘an equally ex- 
quisite sense of Deformity or dis- 
porportion.” There is something 
painful in Poe’s humor, based on 
recognition of deformity, to the 
healthily-constituted man; it is “too 
evidently the hypochondriac’s strug- 
gles at mirth,” as he wrote of 
Thomas Hood’s puns. Poe had no 
mirth, although he had a strong sense 
of the incongruous which he used as 
a substitute for it. True humor is a 


sign of mastery; the humorist pos- 
sesses firmly in idea a pattern of 
things imperfectly realized in ac- 
tuality. Poe’s grotesque tales are not 
comic, but pathetic; pathos is a 
sign of inadequacy—the pathost 
imagines an idea which he cannot 
believe in and is impressed by the 
imperfections of life more than by 
its possibility of perfection. Poe’s 
grotesques have upon us the same 
anomalous effect as do the gargoyles 
of the Middle Ages—we hesitate 
whether to be amused by them or 
to be horrified by their manifest per- 
version. His grotesques are the de- 
formed and maimed versions of his 
imaginative tales. 

Although some of Poe’s tales cre- 
ated sensations upon their publica- 
tion, he was never a popular writer 
of fiction. Nevertheless, his tales 
have steadily established themselves 
as that part of his work most likely 
to endure. 


Love Made a Mound 


CLARE SHELLEY 


More softly than the sea mist clings 
And spreads a gossamer sheen, 
Love came unseen 

On swift and quiet wings. 


Far faster than the sponge of night 
Drinks up the pool of day, 
I found the way 

To unexplored delight. 


More gently swift than frosted leaves 
That spill upon the ground, 
Love made a mound 

Of gold and scarlet sheaves. 


Sidney Lanier 


JOHN GouLp FLETCHER 


HERE are only a very few 

among the American poets 

whose productions have been 
acknowledged by the most responsi- 
ble critics as having shown consider- 
able merit who hold so debatable a 
position today as Sidney Lanier. Al- 
though, thanks to the Centennial 
Edition of 1945, Lanier has now be- 
come the first American author 
whose collected works and letters 
have been made fully available by 
a whole corps of scholars, with au- 
thoritative texts, full introductions, 
and notes, there is still a very con- 
siderable doubt as to Lanier’s posi- 
tion as a poet. Just how good was 
he at his best, and for what reasons? 
How much of his poetic productiv- 
ity must be written off as having 
been a hopelessly confused attempt 
to mix poetry, music and morality, 
and therefore a failure? And of what 
value today are the metrical theories 
set forth in The Science of English 
Verse, actually the last book that 
Lanier published during his lifetime, 
and the one containing his clearest 
thinking? 

These questions demand an an- 
swer, and each of them is difficult 
to answer directly. For since Lanier’s 
day other poets and theorists of 
poetry have appeared, with far clear- 
er and much more definite concep- 
tions of the relationship of form to 
matter, of the abstract and basically 
logical structure to the concrete and 
sensuous or symbolic texture in 
which it is embodied, of poetry it- 
self as being based on contrasting and 


ironically balanced aspects of langu- 
age and reality—this last idea, a de- 
rivation from Coleridge’s theory of 
the Imagination, leading the more 
extreme of the “new critics” into 
the position of holding that poetry 
is a language of so special a kind that 
it is utterly untranslatable or para- 
phraseable in any other terms, and 
is in fact an autonomous kind of 
knowledge, in and for itself alone. 
Amid all these more recent and bold 
attempts to define and delimit and 
restate poetry’s function, the figure 
of Lanier becomes that of a con- 
fused romantic, less and less capable 
of Aristotle’s clear definition and 
of sound classifications of the kinds 
of art, more and more muddled in 
his aims, and more and more pa- 
thetically a failure. 

Few however can deny a tremen- 
dous measure of courage and of 
hardy pioneering to Lanier the man. 
That he had, from the age of twen- 
ty-one onwards, a firm and unshak- 
able consciousness of his mission as 
well as of his talent as both musician 
and poet, may be seen from his let- 
ters. That he realized, even earlier, 
at the age of eighteen, that “the 
prime inclination, that is, natural 
bent of my nature is to music” may 
be gathered from the notebooks that 
he kept while at college. That all this 
was checked, if not completely 
thwarted, by enlistment in the army 
of the Confederacy at the age of 
nineteen, to be followed by four 
years of service (during which the 
tuberculosis against which he fought 
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for the rest of his life duly declared 
itself) and by his return, practically 
penniless, to a South in ruins, is a 
matter of record. That Lanier real- 
ized, from his marriage at the age of 
twenty-six, that his life-span was 
going to be tragically short (though 
one finds very lictle reference to this 
in either the poems or the letters) 
must have been the fact. Neverthe- 
less, he persisted in practising his 
favorite instrument, the flute, and 
was able, by removing to Baltimore, 
and joining the Peabody Orchestra 
there, to eke out at least a pittance 
as a professional musician. That this 
pittance was enlarged during a good 
many of the remaining years by the 
devoted support of his hard-working 
lawyer father, and by his brother, 
cannot be denied. 

All this, however, is the story of 
Lanier the man, not the artist; and 
therefore it is not germane to any 
discussion of the poetry. Undoubt- 
edly, as an artist, Lanier felt from 
the outset that he was destined to 
great things. But great things in art 
do not come by dreaming about 
them: as Thoreau said, castles in the 
air are all right, but the thing to do 
is to put firm foundations under 
them. Lanier seems to have wavered 
all through his life between the op- 
posing claims of music and poetry. 
Unlike William Blake, who was suf- 
ficiently original in both art and 
poetry to achieve fame in either field, 
Lanier seems to have had original 
talent in poetry alone—and in the 
study of prosody. As Karl Shapiro 
has quite rightly observed, The 
Science of English Verse is “justly 
the most famous and _ influential 
work in the whole field of tem- 
poral prosody.” Undoubtedly, Lanier 


himself realized its importance. It 
was the last, and by no means the 
least important, of his attempts to 
restate music in terms of poetry. 


II 

As regards the poems themselves, 
just what Lanier achieved might best 
be stated if we attempt to compare 
his work mentally with that of Ger- 
ald Manley Hopkins who was so 
largely his contemporary, being 
born three years later, in 1844, and 
dying eight years later, in 1889. 
Hopkins, like Lanier, felt he had two 
vocations, as poet and painter, but 
unlike Lanier, his occasional devo- 
tion to another art only aided and 
abetted his poetry. Not only this, 
but Hopkins early acquired a body 
of philosophical ideas from Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus which did 
valiant service in defining and limit- 
ing and clarifying his own tendency 
toward romantic pantheism. In the 
case of Lanier, in the two unques- 
tioned masterpieces of his art, the 
“Sunrise” and “The Marshes of 
Glynn,” there is no final religious 
creed to be found but that of com- 
plete pantheism, an entire surrender 
of man to nature: 


Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in 
storms, 

Ye consciences murmuring faiths 
under forms, 

Ye ministers meet for each passion 
that grieves, 

Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 

Oh, rain me down from your darks 
that contain me, 

Wisdom ye winnow from winds that 
pain me— 


‘ 


This recalls, though in a more 
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elaborate way, Swinburne’s constant 
substitution of sound for sense— 
which Hopkins justly disliked. One 
is tempted to ask, just how can leaves 
be man’s conscience, or minister to 
his passions, except through the 
sound of the wind through them, 
that seems to give assent to man’s 
feelings? Lanier was a poet halluci- 
nated by sound alone, to an even 
greater extent than Swinburne had 
been. This fact limits, and defines as 
well, the quality of his thinking— 
always inferior to his power of sen- 
sation. 

The ‘Marshes of Glynn” has the 
same hypnotic and rhapsodic qual- 
ity that carries us quite away from 
definite ideas, to a realm where sen- 
sation is more than thought—and 
in addition it has perhaps an even 
clearer, because a more visual, qual- 
ity in its presentation: 


Sinuous southward and _ sinuous 
northward the shimmering band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe 
of the marsh to the folds of the 
land. 

Inward and outward to northward 
and southward the beachlines lin- 
ger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that 
clings to and follows the firm 
sweet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curv- 
ing again into sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away 
to a dim gray looping of light. 


The skill with which vowel sounds 
are here combined with consonants 
is certainly not inferior to that dis- 
played anywhere by Swinburne. In 
fact, for their more subtle variations 
of metrical effect, I am inclined to 


think these lines (along with several 
others by the American poet) are 
better than anything done by the 
English one. If we prefer Hopkins 
to either Swinburne or Lanier, it is 
not because Hopkins was a better 
craftsman, but because his poems 
gain a heightened effect from the 
sheer hazardous beauty by which the 
English Jesuit leaps from natural 
pantheism to Christian dogma and 
back again. Neither Swinburne nor 
Lanier had this degree of mental in- 
tensity and dexterity. 

‘“*The Symphony,” in which 
Lanier put to a test his own theories 
of the correspondences possible be- 
tween music and poetry, must be 
counted as a failure, for two reasons. 
In the first place, as Calvin S. Brown 
has pointed out in his Music and 
Literature; a Comparison of the 
Arts,’ Lanier nowhere suggests a 


progression from theme to theme: 


after a good general introduction, 
and several interpolated instrumental 
solos, the single movement lapses not 
into a fugue, built up of contrasting 
and amplified themes, but into 
Lanier’s bland statement that “life” 
is a “sea fugue writ from east to 
west”—a statement not overbur- 
dened with any concreteness. This 
leads up to the second fault of the 
“Symphony”: the substitution of 
abstract ideas for definite and con- 
crete conceptions. As Edd Winfield 
Parks has been at pains to point out 
in his excellent Southern Poets,’ 
Lanier depended upon such abstrac- 
tions as Trade and Love and Nature 
and Chivalry to do the duty of con- 
crete instances, here and elsewhere 
in his poetry. 
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“The Psalm of the West,” the 
longest and most elaborate of all 
Lanier’s poems (perhaps he thought 
it his best) is shot through and 
through with such abstractions, and 
is a monument of misplaced ingenu- 
ity. Unfortunately, one realizes 
while reading it (it is very nearly 
unreadable) that Lanier was, despite 
all his hatred of commercialism, all 
his worship of knightly chivalry, a 
moralistic Puritan to the core—al- 
ways denying the direct appeal of 
experience upon the senses, out of 
which his best poetry came; and 
always substituting for it the Pla- 
tonic Ideal. His poetry, for just that 
reason, has lost its appeal to the 
moderns: because its author tended 
to preach sermons based not on di- 
rect knowledge of fact, but on dis- 
embodied and derivative notions. 
Had Lanier been either more realis- 
tic, “hankering, gross, mystical, 
nude,” in the sense of Whitman, or 
more definitely cross-grained and 
theological as Hopkins was, he 
would have made, altogether, a 
greater poet. 

“Corn,” however, seems to me an 
unqualified success, though many of 
Lanier’s critics have not agreed with 
me. There is just enough plot and 
contrast of theme, between the 
flourishing corn-field described and 
the deserted hillside field, now gul- 
lied-out and wasted, where cotton 
once reigned supreme, to make this 
poem one of Lanier’s finest achieve- 
ments. And the finale, with all the 
bookishness of the metaphor, 


“Old hill! Old hill! thou gashed and 
hairy Lear, 

Whom the divine Cordelia of the 
year, 
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Even pitying Spring, will vainly 
strive to cheer” 


which so many critics have objected 
to (Lanier’s metaphors are very fre- 
quently derived from his Shakes- 
perian readings) seems to me a stroke 
of genius. At least I have seen many 
a hillside in the South gullied out and 
gone to waste, with scattered per- 
simmon and sassafrass shoots and 
clumps of sedge-grass sticking to it 
like coarse hair, to justify the meta- 
phor. But Lanier’s critics in this in- 
stance have not. 

“The Revenge of Hamish,” with 
its direct and savage forcefulness of 
narrative, is certainly among Lanier’s 
finest poems—and with its burden 
of tragic irony, reveals that he might 
have been a somewhat greater nar- 
rative poet than Longfellow ever 
was, either in “Hiawatha,” or in 
“Evangeline” or “Tales of the Way- 
side Inn.” But somewhere, if my 
memory fails not, I seem to have read 
that the theme of this poem was 
suggested to Lanier by a passage in 
some Scottish novel (by William 
Black?) that he happened to have 
read. However, the thing as it stands 
is a miracle of modern and modu- 
lated versification, according to the 
principles which its author dealt 
with so lovingly in The Science of 
English Verse. The whole underly- 
ing idea of Hopkins’ later innova- 
tions in “sprung rhythm” is set out 
by the last stanza, in unmistakable 
terms: 


And gazed hungrily o’er, and the 
blood from his back drip-dripped 
in the brine, 

And a sea-hawk flung down a skele- 
ton fish as he flew; 

And the mother stared white on the 
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waste of blue, 
And the wind drove a cloud to sea- 
ward, and the sun began to shine. 


Each of these lines is temporally 
equivalent to the others, though no 
one would know this fact by meas- 
uring feet, or counting syllables; 
since the rhythm shifts from a furi- 
ous presto pace to a slow lento 
adagio. Truly no better example 
could be cited of what Lanier was 
capable of by way of variation in 
his own verses. The same slow and 
speeded-up effects reappear in the 
simpler “Song of the Chattahoo- 
chee.” 

The theme of the “Revenge of 
Hamish,” with its vengeance taken 
by the poor peasant because of the 
injustices practiced by the rich, es- 
pecially appealed to Lanier, and he 
had previously attempted the same 
theme in the unfinished poem ‘The 
Jacquerie.” This early narrative, 
written around 1868 when Lanier 
was only twenty-six, contains several 
fine lyrics and represents him at his 
most romantic. There are strange, 
beautiful passages in it, akin in 
nightmare quality to Poe, and also 
not unlike the Shelley who wrote 
“The Sensitive Plant” and _ the 
“Triumph of Life.” I myself rank it 
rather higher than do most of 
Lanier’s critics. Its place in his poetry 
recalls somewhat that of “Hyperion” 
in Keats’ production. It is unfinished 
—and it is full of suggestive ideas. 

All this would indicate that Lanier 
ranks rather higher as a poet than 
most judges of poetry today would 
admit. To the critics of the present 
period, with their theories that the 
primal impulses of poetry should be 
intellectual rather than emotional, 
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Lanier’s overfrequent blend of senti- 
ment (lapsing into sentimentality) 
and his tendency to “abstract moral- 
izing” are of course both anathema. 
If he is poet at all, it must be in the 
same sense that Shelley and Swin- 
burne and Francis Thompson 
(whom Lanier also resembles in 
many ways) are still poets. Also one 
might point out that in her later 
poetry Edith Sitwell recalls Lanier’s 
abstractions, as well as his senuous- 
ness. 
Ill 

Two later poets, both born in the 
South, have attempted to restate in 
other terms Lanier’s fundamental 
analogy between music and poetry. 
I am referring to Conrad Aiken and 
to the present author. Whether 
Aiken had read Lanier before em- 
barking on his “Charnel Roe,” or 
his “Jig of Forslin,” and “House of 
Dust,” I do not know; but I think 
it only fair to state that I read Lanier 
myself only after 1917, when my 
early “Symphonies” were all fin- 
ished. Had I done so earlier, I might 
easily have modified my own ideas 
concerning symphonic composition. 

A more detached and ingenious 
critic than the present author might 
well devote some attention to Aik- 
en’s work, my own, and Lanier’s, as 
examples of what can be done with 
the idea of symphonic development 
and construction in the medium of 
verse; and that critic might perhaps 
be able to say just which one of 
the three authors mentioned had 
achieved an enlargement of English 
poetry, by following (through the 
medium of words, symbols, associat- 
ed ideas) the path Lanier originally 
blazed. I do not think that Calvin 
Brown—whose work I have cited 
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above—is such a critic. Mr. Brown 
is so concerned over the necessity of 
following absolutely and without 
deviation the symphonic pattern (as 
set forth in the works of the com- 
posers) rather than the symphonic 
intent (which is all that a poet can 
achieve) as to vitiate what otherwise 
might be a more suggestive book. 
There remains only—since Lanier 
died before he was forty—The 
Science of English Verse, that monu- 
ment of devoted and wide reading, 
that final and irrefutable challenge 
to all who, like George Saintsbury 
and the Academics in general, scan 
poetry by the stress and the foot 
alone. Only the title, “The Science 
of English Verse,” is a misnomer. In 
his concluding one-page chapter, 
Lanier admits that no final science 
of verse is possible, since verse is an 
art dependent on the sensibility of 
the poet, that is to say on the hu- 
man agent working in relation to a 
given state of society. The chief 
arguments that verse is at one and 
the same time a set of specially re- 
lated sounds, rhythm (“series of 
sounds and silences with primary 
reference to their duration”), tune, 
and tone-color are altogether un- 
answerable. One can only cite: 


When we hear verse, we hear a set of rela- 
tions between sounds; when we silently read 
verse, we see that which brings to us a set 
of relations between sounds; when we 
imagine verse, we imagine a set of relations 
between sounds. Since an art of sound must 
depend primarily upon exact co-ordinations 
by the ear, and since these are possible only 
in respect of duration, pitch, and tone-color, 
it is evident that these three sound-relations 
—afford us three fundamental principles of 
classification for the effect of sound in art. 
The effects known as “rhythm” depend pri- 
marily upon duration; those known as 
“tune” depend upon pitch; those known as 
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“colors” in music and as “rhythm” and 
“alliterations” in verse—besides many allied 
effects of verse which have never been 
named—depend upon tone-color. 


If the moderns would but read 
this poetic testament, then all the 
dry dessications of irony, and the 
tortured ingenuities of idea evident 
in so much modern poetry would 
tend to disappear. T. S. Eliot him- 
self, if we are to judge his achieve- 
ment on the basis of ““Ash Wednes- 
day” and the “Four Quartets,” seems 
to be perfectly aware that the basic 
structure of poetry is—as Lanier 
contended—musical; and Eliot uses 
his ideas and symbols in musical de- 
velopment, repetition, and progres- 
sion in temporal (not formal) se- 
quence in these two works. Nor need 
we deny the early objection that 
Frost seems to have felt, that Lanier’s 
handling of the language is arti- 
ficial, and that he paid but little at- 
tention to normal conversational 
speech rhythm. Frost himself is not 
always conversational; he frequently 
has a rhetoric of his own. It is a 
strange fact about poetry, that while 
the rhetoric of one day and age 
passes and is altered, the poetry— 
in its highest essence—always re- 
mains. This is truly the case with 
Sidney Lanier, who has had one 
reader for every ten who have mis- 
takenly supposed that Longfellow, 
Lowell and Holmes wrote better 
poetry. Unlike these, he was not 
totally bound by the conventions of 
Victorian verse. His revolt may have 
been more emotional than reasoned; 


-but a revolt it was—and he remains 


a figure pathetic, but also challeng- 
ing—a poet who had barely worked 
out a new and possible method be- 
fore death took all away. 


Hart Crane 
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AM one who looks upon the 
| career of Hart Crane with bit- 
terness. And I submit that it is 
dificult for a poet to write even 
today, nearly seventeen years after 
his suicide, about a poet who is so 
much an object-lesson in all that we 
think and do. Indeed, I would gladly 
go so far as does Yvor Winters and 
extend the comment; for Crane is 
not only an object-lesson for the 
poet today but also for Professor X, 
for the professor of English and 
American history and literature. 
Crane’s history is so commonly 
known that I need recapitulate it 
very briefly here. He was born near- 
ly fifty years ago, on July 21, 1899, 
in a small Ohio town. From a pioneer 
heritage of trekking from New Eng- 
land to the Western Reserve coun- 
try and then of moving from the 
farm to business, Crane’s father be- 
came a wealthy candy manufacturer 
in Cleveland. When Hart Crane was 
seventeen, his mother and father sep- 
arated; the youth, who had already 
started to write poetry, sided with 
his mother. An ambivalent attitude 
toward his father—rejecting the 
commercialism of the parent at the 
same time desiring recognition from 
him—was apparently only an initial 
and perhaps precipitating agent for 
the many ambivalences which 
plagued Hart Crane throughout his 
life. Always he alternated between 
hate for his father and a desire to 
please him; between trying to adjust 
to a commercial culture and reject- 
ing adjustment to the standards of 


his society; between periods of exal- 
tation and depression. The alterna- 
tions gradually became more fre- 
quent as his life continued; they 
were stimulated by the problems of 
homosexuality and by his drunken- 
ness and sexual excess. When it ap- 
peared that his most ambitious poem 
was largely a failure and he was un- 
willing or could not return to cer- 
tain earlier and more successful 
modes of writing, he surely became 
manic depressive. After a year in 
Mexico, on April 27, 1932, as Crane 
was returning to New York, he 
threw himself into the sea. 
Self-destruction ended the great- 
est poetic talent ever seen in Amer- 
ica. It is a pitiful story which has 
affected all who have been interested 
in recent American poetry. Unfor- 
tunately, it is a story which has not 
brought a great deal of reflection 
upon its meanings. Crane has be- 
come, for a few, the poet who most 
brilliantly worked—as Crane him- 
self occasionally thought—in a di- 
rection opposed to what was thought 
the world-weariness and negativism 
of T. S. Eliot. But as it turned out, 
Crane was the one most world- 
weary and most negative, and Eliot 
has survived to win a Nobel prize. 
Crane’s suicide was in 1932, the 
year, it is to be remembered, at the 
bottom of the depression. Immedi- 
ately he was considered to be martyr 
to America’s social and economic 
follies; shortly his name was on the 
lips of those who had thought they 
could not understand his poetry be- 
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fore. Since that time the legend of 
his martyrdom and the attention 
brought to his verse have made him 
what might be called the poet’s poet 
of our day; his influence has been 
second only to that of Eliot. 

In one respect, I believe Crane’s 
influence has been greater than that 
of Eliot. And that is that probably 
several times as many poems have 
been written about Crane as about 
Eliot. My associate editor, John Wil- 
liams, started an anthology of these 
poems which we had thought of 
publishing for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Crane’s birth. I am not cer- 
tain that the collection has any con- 
siderable poetic power, and surely 
it is more enlightening about the at- 
titudes of poets toward their craft 
than it is about Crane. These poets 
have put Crane in the center of al- 
most every imaginable response to 
the craft of poetry and the position 
of the poet in our culture: there are 
many English poets represented as 
well as American, they run the 
gamut from the Freudian interpre- 
tation of a poem by Brewster Ghise- 
lin to the directly Marxist of David 
Wolff. There is not space to quote 
from the several dozen examples, 
but two of the best, to my mind, 
are by Richard Esler and Yvor Win- 
ters. The last stanza of Esler’s “At 
the Grave of Hart Crane” is 


There is for me no word beyond 
the Word, 

For him no fear beyond a futile 
fear; 

And I was driven to forget the 
spring 

And walk in the lost stri¢t fabric of 
the year. 


And the last stanza of Winters’ 
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“Orpheus; In Memory of Hart 


Crane”’ is 


Yet the fingers on the lyre 

Spread like an avenging fire. 
Crying loud, the immortal tongue, 
From the empty body wrung, 
Broken in the bloody dream, 

Sang unmeaning down the stream. 


Certainly the poems about Hart 
Crane serve to demonstrate that 
Crane could mean different things 
to the poets who honored either his 
career as poet or his career as martyr. 
At first the career as martyr was of 
dominant interest. Crane was the 
latest example of the homeless mod- 
ern poet, the poet who lived in a 
culture which could not sustain him 
either as writer of poetry or as per- 
son of sensitivity. It was not a new 
story. Probably no poet in England 
or America had felt at home in his 
culture since the time of Dryden. 
Various types of homelessness had 
been characteristic of poets before: 
bohemianism, sensational living, sex- 
ual and other perversion, all had 
been common for nearly two cen- 
turies. Bitterness, sporadic and un- 
systematic revolutionism, even 
prophecy and oracularism had been 
characteristic of many. And, in the 
extremes, had been the madness of 
Crabbe, Blake, Clare, and the second 
James Thomson; there had been the 
effort to seek unconsciousness of 
pain in Coleridge, Poe, and others, 
and the greater effort to interrupt 
the continuity of modern experi- 
ence of chaos in such people as Rim- 
baud, D. H. Lawrence, and the de- 
veloping surrealists; and there was 
the suicide of Vachel Lindsay and 
Crane’s friend Harry Crosby, and 
the kind of “cultural suicide” of 
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Rimbaud. Pain, homelessness, chaos 
were the common heritage of mod- 
ern poets, and Crane suffered from 
the heritage more than most. 

Insofar as anything so abstract 
and divorced from individual re- 
sponsibility can be thought to blame 
—a culture, I suppose, can be 
blamed for its heritage. But the cul- 
ture does not dictate the response 
to it; it may demand or exhort a 
response, but it cannot dictate the 
response completely. What is more 
remarkable than the failures of poets 
in the last century and a half is the 
number of great successes. Crane 
himself added a few pieces to this 
body of achievement. Indeed, if the 
culture is to be blamed, it is to be 
blamed not so much for the kind of 
isolation and pain forced upon the 
poet as for the kind of ideas it 
handed him for his use. Crane, then, 
is the most spectacular example of 
a double-edged fault which has af- 
fected poetry for many generations: 
on the one side is the fault of a so- 
ciety, itself so shoddy and chaotic 
that it cannot justly nourish its ar- 
tistic talent, and hardly any better 
its scientific and inventive talent; 
and on the other side is the fault of 
a group of shoddy ideas about poetry 
and art which the modern poet in- 
herits and which are probably more 
dificult to throw off than the 
shackles of a famishing society. I am 
well aware that the two are inti- 
mately connected, but perhaps the 
division can be permitted here, for 
the moment, for what value it may 
have in this discussion. 

And Crane was killed with a two- 
edged ax: one edge was honed sharp 
by the materialistic culture in which 
he was born, and the other edge was 
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honed sharp by the ideas of Poe and 
Emerson and Whitman and Pound 
and Eliot; swinging the ax was Crane 
himself, and he used the two-edged 
ax to cut himself down. 


II 

I should like, now, to detail some 
of those ideas and their effect upon 
Crane’s verse, and, finally, to devote 
some space to Crane’s most success- 
ful poetry. 

Crane was a brilliant example of 
the kind of*poet so desired by the 
Romantics—the untutored youth 
who could speak great poetry. He 
was one of the least educated of 
modern poets; he quit high school 
after three years and, although he 
reported that his father had set aside 
money for his college work, he never 
used it. He had started writing 
poetry when he was thirteen, was 
publishing in the advanced journals 
of his day when he was seventeen 
and eighteen, at twenty-three he had 
thought of his largest conception, 
the idea for The Bridge, and he 
never matured to any large extent 
after that age. After he completed 
The Bridge, overwhelmed with a 
sense of its failures, it appears that 
he regressed to even more youthful 
ideas, and he committed suicide 
when thirty-two. 

Untutored and youthful as he 
was, it must not be thought that 
Crane was a man unaware of the 
philosophic currents of his day. In- 
deed, it appears that he knew nearly 
all of them, and as a writer of prose 
he was quite conscious of these philo- 
sophic directions. And it is not to be 
thought that if he had had more edu- 
cation he would have been a better 
poet; this is an idle speculation, and 
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it is quite possible to think that the 
schools, never noted for their fos- 
tering of genius, could have done 
him more harm than good. But, 
being untutored and youthful and 
striving to develop a point of view 
of his own, he in fact sampled the 
ideas current in the poetry and criti- 
cism of his day and gave them all a 
try in his thinking and in his poetry. 
In his poetry and in his life it is quite 
possible to chart most of the impor- 
tant influences upon poetry during 
the time of its publicized renaissance. 

Crane, like Pound and Eliot be- 
fore him, started out under an at- 
tachment to the immediately pre- 
ceding poetry he knew—that of the 
late Romantics, Swinburne, Wilde, 
and the Pre-Raphaelites. Its atten- 
tion upon an aural pattern and 
upon decorative image is evident in 
Crane’s first published poem, “C 
33”: 


He has woven rose-vines 

About the empty heart of 
night, 

And vented his long mellowed 
wines 

Of dreaming on the desert 
white 

With searing sophistry. 

And he tented with far truths 
he would form 

The transient bosoms from the 
thorny tree. 


But, like those older men, he quickly 
found this verse quite appalling. At 
the time, he was in New York— 
eighteen years old—and learning 
something of the exciting develop- 
ments there; he was reading Mar- 
lowe, Donne, Rimbaud, Laforgue; 
but he was also reading, with more 
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immediate effect, the work of Mel- 
ville, Whitman, Sherwood Ander- 
son. Two of his early prose pieces 
were appreciations of Anderson. 
Advanced literature was dividing 
rather clearly into two groups: one 
we might call the sophisticate, which 
collected to its arms the metaphysi- 
cal poets of the seventeenth century, 
the French Symbolists, and had as 
its leaders such writers as Joyce, 
Pound, and Eliot, with such maga- 
zines as The Little Review and 
Others as its publications; the other 
was that which felt itself as in- 
digenous and traced its ancestry to 
Emerson, Whitman, Melville, and 
had as its leaders such people as 
Dreiser, Anderson, Sandburg, Mas- 
ters, Lindsay and, at a critical level, 
those who sought an American 
myth, such as Waldo Frank and 
Gorham Munson, two who remained 
among Crane’s closest literary 
friends; its magazines were Seven 
Arts, Masses, and Pagany, to which 
Crane shortly contributed. 

Crane never clearly fell into 
either group. When arguments 
among them were forced upon him, 
he temporarily lost a friend or made 
a statement he later regretted; but 
of all the poets of his time he most 
attempted and achieved a synthesis 
of the two. His own practice and 
thinking demonstrate that the two 
were not essentially far apart in 
their dictates for the method to be 
used by the poet. 

Let us take the American tradi- 
tion, as we may call it, first. Poe 
has had a remarkable influence upon 
modern poetry, but mainly indirect- 
ly through a subterranean passage 
of the practice of the French Sym- 
bolists; there he most affected Pound 
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and Eliot. Crane, too, was thus af- 
fected, but he is perhaps the only 
important modern American poet 
who read Poe directly as progenitor. 
It is dificult, however, to trace this 
influence exactly. Crane immediate- 
ly recognized the faults of Poe’s im- 
pressionism and his poor verse tex- 
ture; but he apparently liked the 
rhythms and, with this as one reason 
among many, never did like the free 
verse of the Pound-Eliot practice. 
In Poe he found a fascination with 
the sea, which became Crane’s great- 
est symbol, and such correlate images 
as the Isle, Belle Isle. There are a 
few other direct contacts between 
Poe’s work and Crane’s, notably in 
the evocation of Poe’s image in “The 
Tunnel” section of The Bridge and 
in one or two parallel passages. 

But the influence of Emerson and 
Whitman was more direct. In these 
two Crane found justification for be- 
ing the innocent and untutored and 
child-like; Crane was almost the liv- 
ing embodiment of the Emerson and 
Whitman idea of the poet. Yvor 
Winters has ably argued, in his essay 
on Crane, the essence of the Emer- 
sonian doctrines, and I need only 
paraphrase the argument here. Em- 
erson has said, ““No man need be 
perplexed in his speculations. Let 
him do and say what strictly be- 
longs to him, and though very ig- 
norant of books, his nature shall not 
yield him any intellectual obstruc- 
tions and doubts.” He recommended 
“abandonment to the nature of 
things”; he said “that only in our 
easy, simple spontaneous action we 
are strong, and by contenting our- 
selves with obedience we become di- 
vine.” Thus the counsel was surren- 
der to the changing flow of experi- 
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ence and to impressionism and even 
to unconsciousness. Emerson—as 
well as others—lies behind the doc- 
trine of automatic writing. 

Crane was early attracted to Sher- 
wood Anderson because he thought 
Anderson was so close to the undi- 
rected experience of men and wom- 
en in the small towns; he once asked 
Munson, as early as 1919, if the suc- 
cess of Dreiser, Anderson, and Frost 
had not been achieved ‘‘more 
through natural unconsciousness 
than with a mind thoroughly logical 
or propagandistic.” He all through 
his life felt that his primary job was 
to explore the emotions, his own 
emotions, as completely as possible. 
The poetry of John Donne stood for 
him as “a dark, musky, brooding, 
speculative vintage, at once sensual 
and spiritual, and singing rather the 
beauty of experience than inno- 
cence.” Whitman, Anderson, and 
Emerson would have shown, then, 
the beauty of innocence. 

In a strict sense, there is no dif- 
ference—to use Crane’s terms—be- 
tween “sensual and spiritual.” The 
godhood, the over-soul, is in each 
of us; by obedience to the inner im- 
pulse and insight only can we be- 
come divine. This doctrine naturally 
gathered to it a great many ideas 
which appealed to Crane. First was 
the attitude of contempt for the 
bourgeoisie and the feeling that the 
artist has the role of bringing new 
insight to them; an interesting ex- 
perience of this kind is a passage 
from a letter in which Crane writes 
of Isadora Duncan’s visit to Cleve- 
land: 

You, as well as some of my local friends, 
must share in my excitement at seeing Isa- 
dora Duncan dance on Sunday night. She 
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gave the same program (all Tschaikowsky) 
that she gave in Moscow for the Soviet cele- 
bration and, I think, you saw it in New 
York recently. It was glorious beyond words, 
and sad beyond words too, from the rude 
and careless reception she got here. It was 
like a wave of life, a flaming gale that 
passed over the heads of the nine thousand 
in the audience without evoking response 
other than silence and some maddening cat- 
calls. After the first movement of the 
“Pathetique” she came to the fore of the 
stage, her hands extended. Silence—the most 
awful silence! I started clapping furiously 
until she disappeared behind the draperies. 
At least one tiny sound should follow her 
from all that audience. She continued 
through the performance with utter indif- 
ference for the audience and with such in- 
tensity of gesture and such plastique grace 
as I have never seen although the music was 
sometimes almost drowned out by the noises 
from the hall. I felt like rushing to the 
stage, but I was stimulated almost beyond 
the power to walk straight. When it was all 
over she came to the fore-stage again in the 
little red dress that had so shocked Boston, 
as she stated, and among other things told 
the people to go home and take from the 
bookshelf the works of Walt Whitman and 
turn to the section called “Calamus.” 
Ninety-nine percent of them had never 
heard of Whitman, of course, but that was 
part of the beauty of her gesture. Glorious 
to see her there with her right breast and 
nipple quite exposed, telling the audience 
that the truth was not pretty, that it was 
really indecent, and telling them (boobs!) 
about Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, and Scria- 
bine. 

Another appealing idea was that the 
American tradition involved some 
kind of robustness and earthiness; 
Crane once said that the refiners of 
poetry were Williams, Moore, Stev- 
ens, but that the robust talent lay 
with Masters, Lindsay, and Sand- 
burg. Crane was also much affected 
by the doctrine of searching for new 
sensations, indicated by Emerson 
and voiced so loudly by Whitman: 
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in writing to Allen Tate about Eliot, 
Crane said early in his career: “I 
would like to leave a few of his 
negations behind me, risk the realm 
of the obvious more, in quest of new 
sensations, humours.” This doctrine 
quickly gets a mystic glow which 
Crane recognized. The poet might 
be, as in Shelley’s phrase, an unac- 
knowledged legislator to the world; 
he created new conceptions; by fol- 
lowing the dictates of association 
and the metaphor he led to new, if 
illogical, insights; art, in this doc- 
trine, is the search for new insight 
and for beauty. And, by a simple 
extension of the doctrine into the 
chaos of modern society, the poet 
quickly assumes a prophetic role— 
as did Emerson and Whitman: the 
man of letters in the twentieth cen- 
tury is a pioneer on new frontiers, 
seeking the mystically new; as in 
Crane’s original conception of The 
Bridge, the poet might perform the 
prophetic role of erecting a bridge 
between the modern man’s past and 
his future, showing him the mystical 
meanings behind the apparent chaos 
of his present. He could apprehend, 
as Whitman tried, the spirit of 
America. He continually dreamed 
and conquered new forms of life. 
The poet could lead the people to 
see that the meaning of present 
existence was linked with a past and 
with a glorious future. And, as one 
step along the way, the poet could, 
as Crane said in an essay on modern 
poetry, “absorb the machine, i. ¢., 
acclimatize it as naturally and casu- 
ally as trees, cattle, galleons, castles, 
and all other human associations in 
the past.” His own effort in this 
direction—attempted also by Sand- 
burg, Stephen Spender, and others 
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—is indicated by the much-antholo- 
gized passage from “Cape Hatteras” 
beginning “The nasal whine of 
power whips a new universe.” “It 
involves,” Crane said, interestingly 
enough, along with traditional quali- 
fications of the poet, “an extraordi- 
nary capacity for surrender, at least 
temporarily, to the sensations of 
urban life.” This is Emerson almost 
by the word! 

From this “American” tradition, 
Crane could have it both ways: he 
once quoted in an essay on Anderson 
a passage from one of Anderson’s let- 
ters which read, “I am in truth 
mighty little interested in any dis- 
cussions of art or life, or what a 
man’s place in the scheme of things 
may be. It has to be done, I suppose, 
but after all there is the fact of life. 
Its story wants telling and singing. 
That’s what I want—the tale and 
the song of it.”” And, on the other 
hand, Crane could have the privilege 
of Whitman’s role of the prophet. 
Surely only in the Emersonian doc- 
trine of surrender to flux could it 
be thought that these roles could be 
bound together. Crane, of all the 
“robust” followers of the doctrine, 
was the one who took it seriously 
and tested it with his great talent. 
He found that the prophecy arrived 
at was faulty, and the failure of 
The Bridge was a contributing fac- 
tor to his death. 

We may now turn to what we are 
for the moment calling the sophisti- 
cate tradition. Instead of the role of 
the Isadora Duncan bringing cul- 
ture to a people, the poet here has 
the role of the clown. This role is 
an old insight—it is found through- 
out nineteenth-century poetry, in 
Eliot’s Prufrock and in others of his 
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characters; Pound’s career has been 
largely that of the clown. Crane’s 
fullest statement of this is in his 
poem “‘Chaplinesque.” It is a difficult 
poem, but the “we” of the poem, 
Crane once explained, includes 
Chaplin and the poet; the kitten 
represents the waifs whom Chaplin, 
the clown, would give succor: 


We make our meek adjust- 
ments, 

Contented with such random 
consolations 

As the wind deposits 

In slithered and too ample 
pockets. 


For we can still love the world, 
who find 

A famished kitten on the step, 
and know 

Recesses for it from the fury of 
the street, 

Or warm torn elbow coverts. 


We will sidestep, and to the 
final smirk 

Dally the doom of that inevit- 
able thumb 

That slowly chafes its puck- 
ered index toward us, 

Facing the dull squint with 
what innocence 

And what surprise! 


And yet these fine collapses are 
not lies 

More than the pirouettes of 
any pliant cane; 

Our obsequies are, in a way, 
no enterprise. 

We can evade you, and all else 
but the heart: 

What blame to us if the heart 
live on. 
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The game enforces smirks; but 
we have seen 

The moon in lonely alleys make 

A grail of laughter of an empty 
ash can, 

And through all sound of gaiety 
and quest 

Have heard a kitten ir. the wild- 
erness. 


Like the famous figure of the Tramp 
in American literature, the figure of 
the clown in our sophisticated litera- 
ture—and of the court minstrel in 
an older literature—is that of the 
naif, the person too innocent and 
innately pure to comprehend the 
forces which work upon him, or to 
stop traveling the endless road which 
he believes will end in fulfilment of 
desire and the capture of beauty. 

Crane immediately recognized 
that this greater sophistication pro- 
vided subtleties and possibilities the 
robustness of the ““Americans” could 
not provide. Pound had once said 
that Whitman was the poet who 
broke the wood on which Pound 
would do the carving. At one level 
this involved a quality of language. 
Pound had revolutionized the lan- 
guage of poetry and provided a new 
diction, a denser diction than for 
any English poetry at least since 
Blake. And Crane appreciated the 
possibilities of this language. He 
once wrote to Tate that he was 
working “hard for a more perfect 
lucidity” of language. By that he 
meant—as in the doctrine of Eliot— 
that the word would be used with 
several layers of meaning; each 
layer could be peeled away to di- 
vulge another as lucid as the one 
before. 


As a result of this practice and the 
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criticism of Eliot and of Richards, 
among others, Crane developed a 
theory to justify his own handling 
of elliptical expressions. He called 
it the “logic of metaphor.” The 
starting point seems to have been 
in Crane’s use of the word mirror. 
For him, an image was a mirror; it 
flashed back to the poet and to the 
reader his own emotion and feeling; 
it flashed back reality. In an early 
poem, “Legend,” he wrote: 


As silent as a mirror is believed 
Realities plunge in silence by 


Until the bright logic is won 
Unwhispering as a mirror 


Is believed. 


Then, drop by caustic drop, a 
perfect cry 

Shall string some constant har- 
mony,—- 

Relentless caper for all those 
who step 

The legend of their youth into 
the noon. 


But the mirror-image is more than 
mirror, as he later discovered; it 
leads into reality, it explores reality. 
This conception is more dynamic 
than that, say, of MacLeish, who 
said 


For all the history of grief 
Anempty doorway and a maple 


leaf. 


MacLeish had the mirror-image 
conception, but not the conception 
of the image as means of leading 
into reality and exploring it. Fol- 
lowing Eliot and Richards, Crane 
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justified the associational metaphor 
on the basis of “‘pseudo-statement,” 
that is, that poetry need not stand 
the test of examination with tradi- 
tional logic. Instead, there is an- 
other kind of “truth,” a truth non- 
scientifically determined, which is 
stated and explored in the immediate 
apprehension of the combinations of 
the metaphor. Crane thus absorbed 
the dominant attitude of poetry of 
his time—that poetic truth is dif- 
ferent from scientific truth, yet 
valuable for its difference; that the 
poet is not a man of thought but a 
man who has techniques, through 
the metaphor and other devices, of 
exploring and communicating pre- 
cise or vague emotion; the better 
the metaphor, the more precise the 
mirror of emotion. 

The fallacies of this position have 
been well indicated by Yvor Win- 
ters: a language which is primarily 
connotative in intent gradually loses 
its power; the use of language with 
connotative intent and with ignor- 
ance of denotative intent is the use 
of one crutch instead of two; a poem 
depending upon the “logic of meta- 
phor” is a poem without a subject 
or content. The difficulty is indi- 
cated even in one of Crane’s remarks. 
In his essay on modern poetry, 
Crane said, ““When Blake wrote that 
‘a tear is an intellectual thing, And 
a sigh is the sword of the Angel 
King’—he was not in any logical 
conflict with the principles of the 
Newtonian Universe.” Blake, fortu- 
nately, understood this better than 
did Crane; he knew that his ideas 
were in conflict with Newtonian 
science and he, in fact, thought that 
Newton was a creature of the devil. 

On one important principle, the 
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“sophisticated” school of Pound and 
Eliot completely joined hands with 
the “American” school, and that is 
the principle of organic form. Crane 
seemed at times to see the difficulties 
of the principle, for he often spoke 
of the necessity of the poet to give 
form to the chaotic experience of 
modern industrial life. But the im- 
pact of the principle was too strong 
on a man who tried almost all ideas, 
particularly an idea which per- 
meated the writing of the most 
powerful and even divergent influ- 
ences of his day. When Crane was 
working on The Bridge and finding 
it hard going to whip the concep- 
tion, in which he had largely given 
up faith, into its final form, one of 
the sections remaining to be done 
was “The River.” He wrote to 
friends that it would not “spill” out 
its “organic form (there is always 
just one).”” He had come to be able 
to write only under the pressure of 
a new conception and in a highly ex- 
cited emotional state; the poem had 
to come shaped from his original in- 
sight or he found it nearly impos- 
sible to get it down at all. Indeed, 
while he was finishing up The 
Bridge, he wrote to Munson: “God 
knows, some kind of substantial 
synthesis of opinion is needed before 
I can feel confident in writing about 
anything but my shoestrings . . . 
These Godless days! I wonder if you 
suffer as much as I do. At least you 
have the education and training to 
hold the scalpel.” Note the need 
that the form be presented to him; 
his doctrine of organic form re- 
quired that form be given to him 
with the conception, or he could 
not attain form. 

A number of curious ideas flow 
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logically from the doctrine of or- 
ganic form, and Crane, I believe, 
knew them all. The doctrine simply 
says that the job of the poet is to 
discover the form of an experience; 
the poet is a discoverer, not a maker. 
To Crane and Eliot and many oth- 
ers, modern life was chaotic, lack- 
ing spiritual or other direction. 
Thus, the form of experience, and 
of poetry also, must have those 
characteristics; this explains, for ex- 
ample, the romantic irony, the twists 
and shocks, in much of Eliot’s early 
practice. The doctrine is one where- 
by the poet may surrender to his ma- 
terial, not manage it. If one is mys- 
tical in the Emersonian sense, he need 
not worry about this surrender, for 
the apparent chaos of flux is only 
apparent chaos; the presence of the 
over-soul in the flux makes it direc- 
tional. As Winters has pointed out, 
such people as Emerson, Whitman, 
and Eliot had certain reserves, of 
character or habit or whatever, 
which prevented complete explora- 
tion of the doctrine of surrender; 
only Pound, apparently, and Hart 
Crane had, at times, the sensibility 
and the power to do so. Crane could 
surrender. As early as the fall of 
1922 he wrote some friends: “I want 
to keep saying ‘Yes’ to everything 
and never be beaten a moment.” 
And his biographer Brom Weber (to 
whose work I am indebted for quo- 
tations from “C 33” and for the 
many quotations from letters used 
in this essay) points out that all the 
spiritual strains of his life, despite 
their pain, combined to make him 
consider the flux of events as the 
expression of forces more powerful 
and true than himself, and therefore 
to be welcomed rather than rejected. 
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Indeed, he borrowed three further 
doctrines from the general theory. 
One was that only in the experience 
of artistic endeavor (or in uncon- 
sciousness) could one escape the sur- 
render or participate in it selflessly. 
Another was that the surrender was 
most valuable when there was most 
immersion in feeling; like Thomas 
Wolfe, Crane believed in the efficacy 
of strong sensation, from drunken- 
ness to whatever else. And the third, 
which links up with the long tradi- 
tion of pain and isolation I have al- 
ready indicated for the poet in west- 
ern culture, was that through im- 
mersion in pain came the greatest 
understanding and spiritual insight. 
Shelley had expressed it innocuously 
and innocently when he said, “Our 
sincerest laughter With some pain is 
fraught; Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thought.” Only 
a Rimbaud or a Crane, who thought 
that he was Rimbaud’s heir, could 
take the idea completely seriously 
and live it. 

Under the doctrine, then, pain 
was necessary to insight. ““The Tun- 
nel” section of The Bridge evokes 
the figure of Poe and his pain and 
the long history of exploring degra- 
dation as a means of getting at the 
essential and simple knowledge. This 
interest in degradation had dominat- 
ed much literature for a century. 
Again, Crane felt that a certain 
amount of confusion was necessary 
in experience before the artist could 
bring it into form. And finally, the 
ultimate conclusion of the direction 
is indicated by an event in Crane’s 
life in 1930. A friend had suggested 
to Crane that he should submit to 
psychoanalysis to see if that could 
help his psychological state. Crane 
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refused, and he did so on grounds— 
perfectly sound grounds, under an 
extension from the doctrine of or- 
ganic form—that he couldn’t be 
sure disorder wasn’t responsible for 
his past achievements and_ that 
his talent for new achievements 
wouldn’t be destroyed by greater 
order in his own life! 

The case of Hart Crane is surely 
that of the greatest poetic talent ever 
born in America, not fostered or 
provided a true home in the culture 
into which he was born, and bred 
upon a group of ideas which he in- 
herited from Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
man, the French Symbolists, Pound, 
Eliot (and also from the men who 
shaped the thoughts of those men)— 
a group of ideas which Crane had 
the great ability to explore fully as 
no other among them, except pos- 
sibly Pound, had the talent to ex- 
plore. What is the result? Pound is 
now in a mental institution, and 
Crane destroyed himself. I prefer to 
think that among all the forces upon 
Crane, the forces of these ideas were 
sufficient to destroy him. 


Ill 

I want now to try to assess what 
residue is left from Crane’s career. 
The full book of his work is not 
large, and most of the work in it 
must be scattered to dust. The doc- 
trines he used would produce poetry 
almost by miracle; but Crane was 
at times a mystic and himself a 
miracle, as with genius, and at times 
the miracle of important composi- 
tion happened to him. 

First of all, there is the great ver- 
bal magic of his lines. Mainly they 
make only fragments. To try to list 
all of them would be an arduous and 


lines and the methods behind them 
will prepare us for a better reading 
of the full poems I shall consider. 

Some of the best of these lines are 
those dealing with mystical experi- 
ence. By definition, I suppose, the 
mystical experience is not amenable 
to usual logical expression; only the 
metaphor will do it adequately. In 
one of his early poems, “Possessions,” 
Crane concluded: 


The pure possession, the inclu- 
sive cloud 

Whose heart is fire shall come, 
—the white wind raze 

All but bright stones wherein 
our smiling plays. 


This is, I believe, a true metaphysi- 
cal metaphor; that is, it progresses 
intellectually as well as sensibly. The 
experience of possession is here mys- 
tical, the possession of the appre- 
hension of truth; in that experience 
is the heart of fire in the midst of 
an inclusive cloud; the wind, which 
surely comes by association from 
the cloud and the breath which feeds 
the fire, is white with purity; yet 
even such purity can raze, can raze 
all consciousness of another pos- 
session, a worldly possession of goods, 
shall we say; but it cannot raze the 
essential thing, ‘“‘the bright stones 
wherein our smiling plays.” Here the 
imaginative leap is great. The stones 
are bright, I suppose, spiritually, 
analogous to the white wind; they 
are stones because stones are the 
most permanent things known to 
man’s senses and the most indestruc- 
tible; in this permanence are plays 
or delights, and our smiling has a 
home, as perhaps in heaven. 
Another is much more brief, from 
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the poem “Recitative,” in which 
Crane surely comes close to captur- 
ing the experience of time as a unity 
which Whitman and Eliot so en- 
deavor to attain. It is a specious ef- 
fort, perhaps; at least the confusion 
of time is very much like the con- 
fusion of subject which lies at the 
heart of Eliot’s connotative han- 
dling of language; but here is Crane’s 
effort to put it into a metaphor: 


In alternating bells have you 
not heard 

All hours clapped dense into a 
single stride? 


I shall not pause over it except to 
remark the word dense; if the per- 
ception of time as unity is possible, 
it must be dense, for it combines 
past, present, and future into one. 
One of the most remarked meta- 
phors in all modern poetry occurs 
in two lines from the last section of 
The Bridge. The words are addressed 
to The Bridge as symbol which 
unites many things which we shall 
examine more closely below. 


O Thou steeled Cognizance 
whose leap commits 

The agile precincts of the lark’s 
return. 


I have many times participated in 
parlor games of argument concern- 
ing this metaphor. Is it metaphysi- 
cal, with intellectual development, 
or is it merely operative at the sen- 
sory level? It is obviously sensory; 
we are supposed to see the bridge 
leaping through the air, which is the 
precincts of the lark’s return. How- 
ever, I am now convinced that it is 
intellectual, too. The bridge, by a 
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species of expansion of a physical 
fact which delighted Crane so much, 
is a steeled cognizance (only a di- 
sciple of pantheism could, of course, 
believe that steel has cognizance) 
which in its leap across space does 
a great deal. First of all, the leap 
commits; it is statement and action; 
and it commits “the agile precincts 
of the lark’s return.” Once I would 
have thought this pure sensory de- 
rangement, as in the French Sym- 
bolists and their followers, for pre- 
cincts cannot be agile; but the words 
attribute to the precincts a charac- 
teristic of the lark, which certainly 
can be agile. This, again, rests upon 
a particular mode of belief: the air 
and the earth, which are the pre- 
cincts of the lark’s return, are agile, 
alive, cognizant, possibly as much so 
as the bridge; but the aliveness has a 
direction, for they are not the pre- 
cincts of the lark’s flight or adven- 
ture, but of the lark’s return, as if 
he were returning to his nest and 
home: I do not like to place the read- 
ing of these lines upon such a per- 
sonal basis; but the “logic of meta- 
phor” is so undemonstrable, at times, 
that one is left only with asserting 
the reading to which, at that mo- 
ment, he has attained. Unfortunate- 
ly, it remains assertion. 

The number of Crane’s poems 
which seem completely successful is 
quite small. His method, as with that 
of most modern poets, was not con- 
ducive to writing a rounded, com- 
pleted poem but rather to the com- 
position of brilliant passages; partic- 
ularly is this true of one who strained 
the theories and the language so 
strongly, discontent with both used 
more tamely. Winters greatly ad- 
mires only two: “Repose of Riv- 
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ers” and “Voyages II.” Tate has 
called ‘Praise for an Urn” the great- 
est elegy written in America. I shall 
comment on this core of three poems 
admired by such distinguished crit- 
ics, plus a few others. 

“Praise for an Urn” is an ad- 
mirable poem which, as I return to 
it again and again over the years, 
seems to me to work less and less 
successfully. The early parts of it, 
particularly, I now find vague and 
soft. I believe that it is not nearly 
so good an elegy as Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s “For a Dead Lady.” In 
fact, “Praise for an Urn” is in part 
not so much an elegy as a critical 
comment on modern life, and I 
think that its last stanza, a frag- 
ment, makes a fine statement of a 
certain predicament in modern life: 


Scatter these well-meant idioms 

Into the smoky spring that fills 

The suburbs, where they will 
be lost. 

They are no trophies of the sun. 


The poem combines, at a fairly high 
order, I think, awareness of the 
character of our cities, our suburbs, 
and our mechanized civilization 
with a fine apprehension of the ro- 
mantic emotion of loss with which 
they may quite properly be viewed. 

A very great statement of this 
loss, but more urgently and spirit- 
ually considered, is in “Voyages V.” 
The opening of the poem is marred 
by verbal pyrotechnics and lack of 
control of the language, but this 
section, again a fragment, seems to 
me altogether admirable: 


For we 
Are overtaken. Now no cry, no 
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sword 

Can fasten or deflect this tidal 
wedge, 

Slow tyranny of moonlight, 
moonlight loved 

And changed . . . “There’s 


Nothing like this in the world,” 
you say, 

Knowing I cannot touch your 
hand and look 

Too, into that godless cleft of 
sky 

Where nothing turns but dead 
sands flashing. 


“And never to quite under- 
stand!” No, 

In all the argosy of your bright 
hair I dreamed 

Nothing so flagless as 
piracy. 


this 


I submit that this is a very special 
kind of piracy; the spiritual loss is 
greater, surely, than in Eliot’s “The 
Hollow Men.” (It is, by the way, a 
poem which is an echo of Poe’s “The 
Sleeper.’’) 

“Voyages VI” is also greatly to 
be admired. I can understand a re- 
fusal to like it, for it is one of the 
poems in which Crane is trying his 
best to grasp the image of true 
knowledge and belief, the source of 
permanence. Without a feeling for 
romantic pantheism, the poem is 
largely verbal trick. I shall not quote 
it but invite a reading of the cata- 
log—which remains catalog, large- 
ly, I am afraid—of the images 
Crane uses for the idea of perma- 
nence. 

For those who have read Winters’ 
story “The Brink of Darkness,” I 
think there will be recognition of 
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the reason he has so admired Crane’s 
“Repose of Rivers.” The poem is the 
exploration of a problem similar to 
that of the story: the terror of the 
doctrine of surrender, the terror 
which lies at the heart of full ac- 
éeptance of the Emerson, Whitman, 
Eliot notion of letting the experi- 
ence shape itself. The Winters story 
and the Crane poem are the only 
two thorough examinations of the 
problem which I know in story or 
poem. “‘Repose of Rivers” is to be 
examined at leisure throughout the 
entire poem, for it is one of the few 
pieces by Crane which is great com- 
position throughout its entirety. 
Similarly do I agree with Winters 
concerning “Voyages II.” I believe 
that it would be difficult to find any 
modern poem other than this one 
which would receive so great an 
unanimity of agreement upon its 
greatness among critics of various 
perspectives. Insofar as Eliot’s The 
Wasteland has a subject, I believe 
that “Voyages II” has a similar sub- 
ject. It is concerned with the basis 
for knowledge and faith, in other 
words with the descent through the 
wasteland to purgation, even death, 
to attain some permanence. It is thus 
upon the theme which most of the 
serious poets of the last fifty years 
have attempted at one time or an- 
other, and it is surely one of the 
greatest poems written on the theme. 
I have left only a few paragraphs 
for a consideration of The Bridge. 
I suppose one might say that there 
have been three efforts, in recent 
times, to write major poems in Eng- 
lish. One is Pound’s Cantos, another 
is Eliot’s The Wasteland, and the 
third is Crane’s The Bridge. Perhaps 
there are others, but I do not recall 
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them at the moment. One should 
note that the effort of this kind by 
William Carlos Williams, Patterson, 
is partially completed. 

Without a great deal more study, 
I should not like to hazard a guess 
concerning the comparative value 
of the three efforts. Pound’s, as a 
matter of fact, is not completed, 
although we do not expect him to 
give us, in the last seventeen cantos, 
much work different from that he 
has given us in the first eighty-three. 
But certain it is that all three poems 
are very faulty poems. The Cantos 
and The Wasteland are very much 
alike in that their structure is the 
speaking voice of the Pound-Eliot 
conception of the cultured gentle- 
man, like Coleridge, who reads wide- 
ly and who has little faculty other 
than that of letting the unconscious 
and conscious mind work on the 
reading and regurgitate it in an 
associational pattern. Crane’s at least 
was not like that, although I think 
his failure may have been greater. 

The Bridge was conceived early 
as one of Crane’s efforts at the role 
of the prophetic Whitman. He 
would write a poem which would 
explain the essential and ongoing 
spirit of America to the American 
people. But he could not do it with 
the shoddy nuances and sloppy feel- 
ings of a Sandburg talking about 
wheat in the Midwest or Chicago as 
hogbutcher of the world. He needed 
a tougher, denser language, and that 
involved a symbol; he even wanted 
a myth, and thereby lay one of his 
troubles. I do not know that any- 
one has demonstrated how myths 
arise (perhaps the rising young 
critics of myth will do it for us), 
but I am quite certain that a myth 
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is not created by the assertion of 
one poet’s will to myth. So the 
bridge remains a symbol, not a 
myth, of American development. 
And also it does not achieve, as 
Crane hoped, a mystical apprehen- 
sion of an American spirit; it is 
doubtful if there is any such spirit, 
but if there were, it would hardly 
be apprehended by considering only 
a few selected facets of American 
history. 

The bridge is a symbol of Crane’s 
effort to suggest a way of uniting 
the American past with its destined 
future and thus to show the mean- 
ing of its present. The bridge, of 
course, is Brooklyn Bridge, con- 
sidered one of the mechanical beau- 
ties of our culture. Crane discovered, 
after he had left it, that he had lived 
in the room occupied by the cripple 
who had supervised the construction 
of the bridge, and Crane even proj- 
ected a biography of this little- 
known engineer. The bridge is a 
physical fact, joining two shores. 
With the species of expansion upon 
a physical fact, which I have re- 
marked above as particularly de- 
lightful to Crane, the bridge be- 
comes extended as a symbol of ma- 
terial progress, the spanning of any 
two shores, however extensive. And 
then it moves to become a spiritual 
symbol, a link between cultures, be- 
tween ideas, perhaps between God 
and man. In addition, the bridge, at 
the physical level, becomes other 
things. At times in the poem it be- 
comes a ship, at times a world on 
which man stands, at other times 
a woman, and also, because of its 
cables, a harp. The bridge shall vault 
not only East River but also a conti- 
nent, two seas, Europe and Cathay, 
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the West and the East, matter and 
spirit. 

The fault of the symbol is fairly 
obvious: it is too mechanical and 
will not take the whole weight of 
dense meaning put upon it. Crane 
early recognized this. A considerable 
time before its completion, Crane 
wrote to friends that he was finding 
the theme and project more and 
more absurd. Yet he determined to 
finish it, largely out of honor and 
out of the debt he felt to Otto Kahn 
for the money Kahn had given him 
for completion of the work. He de- 
termined to make it a brilliant, a 
great, failure, and this he did. 

The extent of the success and of 
the failure will take considerably 
more examination. Still greatly to 
be admired, I think, are the verbal 
ability and also the tentative insights 
provided by the last section, al- 
though that section, upon which the 
final thrust of the poem depends, is 
largely a failure and even works, as 
Brom Weber has indicated, at cross- 
purposes to the original idea of the 
poem. Of this final section “At- 
lantis,” from ‘“O Thou steeled 
Cognizance” to the end of the poem, 
I can only assert that even Eliot and 
Pound cannot write so well without 
a subject. 

Another much-quoted section is 
“The Tunnel,” in which the dread 
of modern life is reported so well; 
but it remains essentially brilliant re- 
porting, unless one take the attitude 
presented by Brewster Ghiselin that, 
under a Freudian interpretation of 
Crane, the tunnel is Crane’s mis- 
taken but self-imposed psycho- 
logical need to degrade himself and 
then a failure to face the degrada- 
tion. Tate’s comment seems to me 
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extremely pertinent: the ““Cape Hat- 
teras” section uses the airplane as 
symbol of man’s growth and spiri- 
tual development, but in “The Tun- 
nel” section the subway is used for 
the opposite symbol. Tate wonders 
why the two can’t be interchanged; 
the mechanical nature of the sym- 
bols and their impressionistic char- 
acter are thus quite clear. 

It is my impression that the other 
sections of The Bridge are not so 
generally known and anthologized 
as “The Tunnel” and parts of “At- 
lantis.”” However, there is much 
great poetry in several of them, too 
much to be noted in detail here. 
“Proem” is certainly important 
language, and I would agree fully 
with others that “The River” section 
has, at its close, the finest poetry in 
The Bridge and some of the best 
Crane ever wrote. 

In the much belabored passage 
called “The Dance” Winters and 
others have paused to note that in a 
decisive moment, when Crane would 
establish in the verse the mystical 
union with Pocahontas as also a 
union with the American earth, he 
says, “Lie to us,—dance us back the 
tribal morn!” It is worth remarking, 
because here we have another evi- 
dence of Crane’s thinking similar to 
that of many of his fellow-writers. 
As in much of D. H. Lawrence, and 
as in such Eliot lines as “I should 
have been a pair of ragged claws 
scuttling across the floors of silent 
seas,” this line is an indication of the 
death-wish, the wish, at least, to give 
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up consciousness to the unconscious 
life. 
IV 

Tate has remarked that the ideas 
Crane held asked of nature that it 
have perfection, and that they asked 
of the poet that he have intensity. 
This is a wise insight. Crane certain- 
ly had intensity, most among the 
writers of our time; nature was 
probably imperfect. Crane lived cer- 
tain theories fully and, in a sense, 
rode them to his own destruction. 
Out of the intensity of experience 
and of language he left some very 
brilliant fragments and a few full 
passages of great poetry. It is idle to 
speculate what he would have been 
like—what he would have done— 
with other ideas; I believe he recog- 
nized as well as anyone that they 
were the source of what accomplish- 
ment he had attained and also that 
they were destroying him. We have 
left the contemplation of the life 
and of the poetry, so spectacularly 
full of pain and bitterness, once for 
Crane and Always for the onlooker. 
I hope that this essay will help the 
onlooker to a feeling of a double- 
edged tragedy in the pain. It is the 
feeling with which I would read 
that much remarked and very great 
line with which I close; Crane knew, 
I believe, that the arrows were shot 
by others but also by himself, and 
that they were not merely physical. 
The line is 


I could not pick the arrows 
from my side. 


Three Books by John Ciardi 
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HAT I want to try here is 
an assemblage of notes on 
John Ciardi’s poems. Not 


A Note. I am not a qualified quar- 
terly critic. Nor do I think so young 
a poet as Ciardi is ready yet for sys- 
tematizing, semantics, or the New 
Criticism, even if I were capable of 
the attempt. 

Yet it is a good time to look him 
over. His third collection, Live An- 
other Day (Twayne Publishers), 
rounds out a decade of publishing 
begun with his Hopwood Award 
book, Homeward to America 
(1940), and continued with Other 
Skies (1947). Furthermore this new 
book carries a “Foreword to the 
Reader of (Some) General Culture,” 
contains his maturest poetry to date, 
and possibly reveals what kind of 
poet the established John Ciardi will 
be. But I shall leave till last his state- 
ment of principles. Totting up the 
poetry against the statement might 
promote a confusion of what Ciardi 
thinks about poetry with what I 
think about Ciardi’s poetry. 

For my reader of (some) general 
culture it is only fair to say that I 
am a friend of the author. This adds 
a complication. Under the circum- 
stances it is not easy to be fair all 
the way—to the reader or to the 
subject. Because one wants, how- 
ever pathetically, to serve truth: on 
the supposition that to do so is fair- 
est to everyone. 

Well, anyway, even in friendship 
one is under no obligation to admire 
every kitten the cat brings forth; 


and, similarly, every poem the poet 
has written. Naturally not. Forgive 
me my friendships as I forgive yours, 
and we can forget them from here 
on. What I am most anxious to avoid 
is something entirely different: the 
fear of being wrong. That is the fear 
of exposing one’s ignorance and in- 
sensitivity and unintelligence before 
the bar of Ultimate Judgment. I 
have suffered it so often that I make 
an open resolution of condemning 
it here. Ciardi—you will find this in 
his poetry—does not believe in Abso- 
lutes. Neither do I. The point is to 
send Ciardi’s readers to a re-reading, 
to send him new readers—for his 
work is worth this—and for me to 
resolve or antagonize your own find- 
ings. 


II 

The stresses of his new book, Live 
Another Day, indicate marked de- 
velopment of an intellectual poet. 
These accumulate in the three poems 
with which the book closes: the 
“Letter to Virginia Johnson,” the 
“Letter to Dante,” and (really an- 
other letter-poem) “A Guide to 
Poetry.” They are not the best poems 
in the book. But that, with a young 
poet, is not necessarily the basic 
question. New poems which are not 
so good as other poems are often 
transitional poems. In them the poet 
is working toward something neither 
more nor less mysterious than him- 
self. And since all of Ciardi’s poetry 
is woven out of the belly of “‘per- 
sonal record” these are a consistent 
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development. 

They exhibit qualities found 
throughout Ciardi’s poetry. They 
bring to a head the tendency toward 
wit, an off-the-top-of-the-mind yet 
serious playing with concepts of 
contemporary experience. Although 
not thoroughly remarked, this is a 
dominant tendency in recent poetry; 
from Auden to Viereck. The verse is, 
I suppose, more in the tradition of 
the 18th century than any other. 
Byron (and who noted he is really 
an 18th century poet?) shares the 
tradition too, and such a pre-Auden 
era poet as Leonard Bacon has at 
times served it very ably in a genera- 
tion much nearer our own. 

Ciardi’s three poems respectively 
discuss man and his universe, man 
within a special System, and, most 
lightly of all, the realistic politics 
of esoteric poets—(a phrase I be- 
queath to any Sir William Gilbert 
among us). In general these poems 
thrive on the language of science and 
materialism which Ciardi has long 
since used with ease. They flourish 
with his agility of mind, his mean- 
ingful playfulness. They expose 
what seems to me his danger: too 
much ease, too loose and wordy a 
way of writing. 

Let me extenuate, in terms of 
Ciardi’s language. He is extraordi- 
narily adept in employing the imag- 
ery of our times; all those things, 
whether of laboratory or airport or 
city street, which mark the ways in 
which our mid-twentieth century 
America looks, sounds and acts. And 
his vocabulary is contiguous. Again 
and again his language, as he uses it, 
seems a set of fine tools. He can em- 
ploy it with concentration, or he can 
employ it casually. It is the latter 
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glibness which, I should guess, he 
must most guard against. 

“Vale” in the new book illustrates 
in its cataloguing of “Goodbyes” 
what I mean: a clever but slight and 
everywhere-anticipated assemblage 
of an academic year’s ending. It is 
pleasantly observant while neither 
moving nor revelatory. It is amusing 
but not—by “‘a fine excess” or any 
other way—surprising. Yet an 
equally simple style a few pages later 
in “Prologue for a Play” strikes 
plain, memorable lines of Every- 
man’s wishes: 


To live in a different way but stay 
unchanged, 

To be released from life and yet not 
die, 

To die, but still have time to think 
it over; 


and how Everyman 


Believes the present with a little 
doubt, 

Believes the future with a little fear, 

Believes the past will always come 
again. 


Already I have suggested consis- 
tency of organic growth in John 
Ciardi’s work. In Homeward to 
America certain dispositions of the 
later books are readily discoverable; 
and I should like to tick off some of 
them, for they are interesting. 

The very young Ciardi was a 
shade rhetoric-happy in those days. 
He was learning tricks from Mac- 
Leish (who, to be sure, had learnt 
his here and there beforehand); and 
yet, though of course sometimes imi- 
tatively, Ciardi was working not 
slavishly but cleanly. 


THREE BOOKS BY JOHN CIARDI 


. . . Here turn inland and home- 
ward. 

Now, at this cliff edge of continent, 
blown gulls filling the wind, 

Sun furious on sea and wet rock, 
and the blood astir 

To myth in despite of reason—turn 


back and find 


Adventure natively .. . 


There too is MacLeish’s forebear 
Eliot, and perhaps MacLeish’s able 
fellow-pupil Horace Gregory. But 
altogether Homeward to America is 
a more self-reliant first book than 
the average. 

It begins Ciardi’s knack of the al- 
most epigrammatic, summary con- 
clusion: 


. . . We have invented nothing: 
when we speak 
It is Time’s journalism only: we are 
reporting merely. 


There is the attraction of the con- 
temporary scene, names and places 
and gadgetry, and political atmos- 
pherics (depression and pre-war). 
By page 16 the plane appears and 
with it a line made prophetic by 


Ciardi’s later war experience which 
fills his second book— 


I wait impatiently my turn across 
these clouds. 


The memoir-poem, which he is 
fascinated by, appears in “Letter for 
Those Who Grew Up Together.” A 
few pages farther on, the tragedy of 
war is first sounded, with reference 
to the civil war in Spain. Imme- 
diately following, political injustice 
is slated in a Yeatsian piece more 
relevant now than when it was new 
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—“To One ‘Investigated’ By the 
Last Senate Committee, or the 
Next.” 

All these reflect a specific era re- 
corded by a sensitized young man. 
From the first Ciardi has had that 
basic instinct of the lyric poet, to 
personalize the extraneous. To let 
it come through himself. (The more 
or less objectifying propagandists in 
full cry during the ’30’s went down 
dated as poets because they had not 
this instinct.) These first are the 
poems of a youth of “foreign ex- 
traction”; poor; lonely and _ lost 
enough to suit the American literary 
tradition; charging toward his own 
identity, as toward his real birth- 
right, through a greed for books and 
learning. 

The inklings of hortatory looseness 
are present— 


Yes, Barcelona is three thousand 
miles 

From where I write and I have not 
been there 

To count the swollen dead... 


and so on. (We have all erred thus.) 
Some of the poems are slight. Many 
are made of mood-music. The forms 
are generally irregular—but the ear 
is generally good. 

There is some anti-romance going 
on. At least, the mind tends to have 
the last word on l’amour. Baleful 
prophecy thunders over both love 
and its season in “Spring Song.” And 
if planes appear as “silver hawks” it 
is now, in retrospect, only to remind 
us that such imagery is to be turned 
upside down in the maturer poems 


of Other Skies where 


Jam-faced yet the urchin cherubs 
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gun 
The throttle of the clouds . . . 


Other Skies is Ciardi’s testament 
of war: going off to it, living 
through it, coming home from it. I 
have swiped the phrase “personal 
record” not from Conrad but from 
the jacket of that second book: it is 
perfectly accurate. It applies, as I 
have said, to all his poetry: through 
himself. War experience was of 
course bound to be a tremendous 
chapter. And what does he say? 


Our innocence shall haunt our mur- 
derous end 

Longer than statues or the tabled 
walls 

Alphabetized to death. Shall we pre- 
tend 

Destruction moves us or that death 
appalls? 

Are we the proud avengers time re- 
turned? 

—We dreamed by all the windows 
while time burned. 


I too have some questions, the cen- 
tral one of which is whether first rate 
poetry can emerge from the atti- 
tude reflected in Ciardi’s questions? 

Without question, Other Skies is 
a part of the important poetic rec- 
ord of the war. Only Karl Shapiro’s 
and Randall Jarrell’s verse ranks 
with it. The work of each is already 
selecting itself out, so to speak; but 
moments in the best of it stay in the 
mind. Parenthetically I would say 
that of the three, Ciardi’s verse has 
so far most richly readjusted to 
civilian life. But as to the war poetry, 
if it is not going to be “in the pity” 
will there be much poetry at all? For 
example, Ciardi’s “Ritual for Sing- 
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ing Bat,” which plays with the idea 
of the boy’s actual death; or the 
“Elegy Just In Case,” which toys 
with the idea of Ciardi’s own pos- 
sible death. 

Of such poems one may ask whe- 
ther the unsentimental approach is 
a suspiciously inverted sentimental- 
ity? Certainly the wit is ineffective; 
one test. But is it Ciardi’s fault or 
the fault of war? For whom is a war 
poet writing? For the civilian who 
is out of it and will not understand 
anyway? For others in combat?— 
but is there need for that? and if 
there is, can any other way than 
bravado-comment be allowed? For 
is not emotion useless or dangerous, 
or an act of supererogation on the 
poet’s part? And so there is repres- 
sion? and something not quite real 
—not quite poetry—for what we 
called “‘real life,” meaning in our 
lame joking: outside of war? 

Where feeling was captured it still 
vibrates: 


The boys are flowers: they strew 
themselves in seed 

And spring again, anonymous and 
pure, 

For the same tears to follow the same 
deed 

Of bending in the wind, and soon 
and sure 

Fold, fall, and fade from what they 
could not cure. 


New words for an old idea (what 
else is poetry?), and the same again 
in the reminiscent poem called 
“First Summer After a War.” And 
callousness shifts to that legitimate 
method, understatement, in the mag- 
nificent mingling of joy and grief 
beginning 
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On the tallest day in time the dead 
came back, 


the poem called “V-J Day.” 

The suppression of emotionalism 
in poetry of “personal record” genre 
is a threat to its potency. Where 
Ciardi yields to it, in war poems 
and others, I suspect he is also explor- 
ing the methods of his art. Through 
a series of “Birthday” poems, but in 
many more not obviously connected, 
he has pursued the development of 
his own thought out of his own ex- 
perience. As an artist he has properly 
sought to objectify the expression 
and thus raise its significance. So far, 
so good. He accomplishes his objec- 
tive an enviable number of times. 
Only when typicality drains the 
color of his own voice do the sleek 
tools of his language take over; sim- 
plicity murmurs into stylelessness, 
and poems slide together slippery 
and journalistic. His difficult course 
runs between personality and im- 
personality. 

But let us not ask, Where’s Ciardi? 
He keeps emerging, unmistakably 
the observer of himself and his sur- 
roundings—in complete control, and 
not vaguely shifting amidst the fur- 
niture. The wit flashes in “Ode for 
School Convocation” — 


. . . Surely a glance can tell 


The President’s reticent rationed 
dodging, 

The paraded faculty’s slight foolish- 
ness, 

The parents’ bluff at understanding, 


the boys’ real bewilderment. 


How exact, how good, that is! More 
mordantly the wit plays, like a Sin- 
clair Lewis turned poet, in the “Ode 
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for the Burial of a Citizen,” or stabs 
a line of horror in the quick remark 
—memories of funeral wreaths on 
one’s boyhood street—that ‘The 
doors had been waiting always for 
their blooms.” He is at his best, in 
short, when he performs in just the 
way his sardonic final line of Other 
Skies puts it: 


The camera photographs the camera 
man. 


Succinct finality again, one of many 
in Other Skies. The forms have 
tightened to a favored iambic penta- 
meter and a penchant for a five-line 
or six-line stanza, often rhymed. But 
rhymed or unrhymed, a stanza 
which usually avoids ruminant mo- 
notony by tight-packed, nervous 
statement. The style achieves author- 
ity in the massively-dense poem “To 
Judith Asleep” which opens Live 
Another Day. 

This is a very beautiful poem, a 
superb example of Ciardi’s work 
at highly concentrated efficiency. 
Though he remarks in his new book 
that metaphysics “must end in bore- 
dom or neurosis,” elsewhere he re- 
solves “to keep the symbol but to 
shoot the bird;” and in “To Judith 
Asleep” there is passionate blending 
of the real and the idea. Only its 
fourth stanza trembles a little in 
enumerative detail, yet it contains 
the loveliest image in a poem asser- 
tive with valid rhetoric. 

Why is the rhetoric valid? Because 
it is tense with sexuality. The au- 
thentic emotions of the man contem- 
plating the naked, sleeping body of 
his wife against the frightening con- 
cept of death, is unquestionable in 
terms of experienced love and un- 
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questionable as a specific for the 
generality of art. The image which 
fires that fourth stanza also illus- 
trates the rich tone of the whole 


poem— 


... and your white shell 
Spiraled in moonlight on the bed’s 
white beach; 
Thinking, I might press you to my 


ear 
And all your coils fall out in sounds 
of surf... 


Further on, in “Three Eggs Up,” 
the emotionless play nullifies a min- 
gling of the commonplace and meta- 
physics, but almost immediately af- 
terwards he achieves complete suc- 
cess with such mingling in “Metro- 
politan Ice Co.” Here is the child- 
hood-memoir poem—of a wall cal- 
endar and its pictures; here the mind 
plays with facets of that memory; 
expert use of exact, humble detail is 
filed into an incision of a life, and 
the whole is rounded with character- 
istic summary— 


To be ourselves is our own after- 
math. 


I should also mention, in this 
new book, such typical inter-weav- 
ings, knittings-together, as ‘“Sun- 
day Afternoon Near the Naval Air 
Base.” Here we link back to the 
war poems of Other Skies and even 
come full circle to a phrase or two 
in Homeward to America; for now 
civilian-Ciardi watches the new 
aviator as 


. awed as children are 
At his pure motion, but I cannot 
guess 
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What tokens will be on his battle 
dress 

When all his Sunday practice goes 
to war. 


This, and such pregnant phrasing 
as the “huge forgetting” of the Eas- 
ter Island stone faces, reminds us 
that here is the poet of the first 
book; sadder, wiser, more intellec- 
tual and more substantial. It has 
been a real, indigenous growing, and 
it would seem to avoid definition as 
yet. 


Ill 

Still, in his ‘Foreword to the Rea- 
der of (Some) General Culture,” 
Ciardi lines-out the kind of poetry . 
he admires and the kind of poet he 
wants to be. This reader—this de- 
sired reader—‘knows some of the 
poetry of the past and values it, and 
would like to know more about the 
poetry of his own times, but has 
found over and over that the books 
he picks up to read simply baffle 
him.” Ciardi wants to communicate 
to such a reader; he wants to leap 
over specialization. 

“One cannot,” he goes on, “bring 
the poetry to the audience: the audi- 
ence must be brought to the poetry. 
The poet must write to his own stan- 
dard of excellence. If this necessarily 
implies puzzling his audience at 
times, there is no help for it. But 
neither must one make a virtue of 
this loss. And by loss I mean any 
failure of communication. ... 
Stravinski does not ask me to be 
Stokowski before permitting me to 
find pleasure in his compositions. I 
would not ask any of my readers to 
be Kenneth Burke.” 

I shall not attempt a paraphrase 


TEA-TIME: ATOMIC AGE 


of Ciardi’s case; it is better read, 
whole, in his book. And it must be 
obvious, from this brief touching 
upon it, that Ciardi is again open- 
ing up that large question of poet 
and audience to which there is no 
perfect answer. There is a lot of 
sickness in modern poetry. There is 
a lot of sickness in the audience too: 
mal-education, laziness, indifference, 
also a resistance to new art common 
to all generations. 

Indeed it is a very large question 
and a continual one. Yet it may be 
that we are on the verge of a new 
vitality in poetry; at least of a dif- 
ferent trend. By mid-century we 
should develop something else—bet- 
ter or worse—than the dominant 
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poetry of the first fifty years. There 
are poetry wars raging, lately, as 
they have not in a long while. That 
is healthy. Stupid may ride with 
bright on all sides. Yesterday’s re- 
actionary may be tomorrow’s new 
voice (though I will devote prayer 
against some possibilities). A good 
row may not write poems but it 
clears the air—after awhile; it cre- 
ates excitement, it increases this 
audience Ciardi is talking about. 
And if in fact a brightly contem- 
porary, more direct, yet intelligent 
and educated kind of verse obtains 
in the next few years, Ciardi’s cen- 
tral place amidst it is obvious. Mean- 
while he is worth attention, no mat- 
ter what else happens. 


Tea-Time: Atomic Age 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


Afternoon. Create the delicate hours 

with measured murmurs. Thrust thin towers 
of conversation; white spires pricking air, 
frail cities of sound, pale minarets 

ringed with the fine, dry mist of cigarettes. 


Play piano, notes like apples, round 

and firm with pink, delicious sound 

called wizardly from vast, invisible trees. 
(Eclipse the vision of this bitter fruit, 
wind-blasted orchard and the poison-root.) 


Sip amber, plucking courage from a tray. 
Speak love or art. Revive the wilting day 
and close a quiet curtain to efface 
impatient whines of anger, idiot-feet, 

a monster loose along the peaceful street. 


Poems by John Ciardi 


The Turtle 


It can be shown that Hercules will never overtake the tortoise, for 
however great his speed, by the time he arrives at any point where the 
tortoise has been, it will have moved away.—Zeno. 


Hercules, who could not catch him by logic, 
Simply overtook him, 
And class was dismissed. 


Even with logic on his side, however, 

He is too slow. He means to be overtaken. 
Then he stops living and becomes a box. 
A trick he learned from the egg: 

Hatched from a box, he returns to it. 
There is less to fear in not being born. 


All the same there is no reason 

For taking him too lightly. 

What if he does go nowhere?—He travels 
Without leaving home. He is ugly, 

Certainly, but how long has it been 

Since your last beauty prize? Remember, too, 
The turtle takes revenge: when savage kids 
Carve their initials on his back, he waits, 

Goes off, and waddles in again fifty years later. 
“Look at you now,” he says. And there you are. 


Mock the turtle if you will: 
Armor is its own species and survives. 


Window Dresser 


Burke and Hare were collectors. Not Jack-the-Ripper, 

He was all gash and run: a zipper 

Complex. This one is neater than either. Not subtler, mind you: 
He’s in love too. He wouldn’t burke or bind you 

Or strop himself on alley girls. But his passions 

All arrive dismembered. Come the Fall Fashions 

Or a slash in Values, Values, Values, or a holiday, 
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Or just whim—he’s off on his foray, 

A torso under each arm and tacks in his teeth. 

There’s a funeral in him: he needs dolls to wreath 

And rouge and dress. He knows perfection is death: 

See how he fondles before he leaves them, 

And how he comes outside to love them 

From the anonymity of sidewalks. Then back inside 

With more satin and adoration. “Let the little people hide 
Their loves,” he seems to say. “I give 

Museums to mine if only they will not live.” 


I’ve seen mechanics. Perfectionists too. But their love 

Is all toward performance. They want their Trilbys to move. 
Even to move away. They scatter what they’ve done 

Like worlds they’re finished with. 


This one 
Leaves nothing to others. He tears them down himself 
And stores their thighs and torsos shelf by shelf 
In cellar love nests. Locked among his loves 
He draws their combinations. Girdles, gloves, 
Pelts, gems, and rarest scents 
He ransacks for his ladies, assembles gents 
To serve on creaseless knees, then martyrs them 
To trophies. He draws and quarters them 
And starts again. World without end or measure 
He makes and makes again: True lovers have no leisure. 


Epilogue For Any Bedtime Story 


So great oaks from blood-thickery soar 

And so boy-boyery leads to slaughter: 

All man’s castlery locks the door 

But one man’s meat is another man’s daughter. 


Golden-rulery, my little juggery?— 

In one big era and out the other: 

For such thin chips off the old skullduggery 
Necessity never invented mother. 


Best forgot is soonest told, 

The stomach seeks its ulcer, 

All that glitters can be sold, 
And as the world grows dull, sir, 
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Golden-goosery, 
Fast-loosery, 
Kettle-pottery, 
Want-nottery, 
Skin-deepery, 
Look-leapery, 
Walk-creepery, 
Buy cheapery, 

Sell dearily, 

Be of good cheerily, 
Be not accessory 

To greener-grassery. 


Sighs For Helen, Never Mrs. Poe 


What’s that in your ribs, old mole. What are you clutching? 
A pang? Ah, love! Is it that one by the fire? 


Look! Look! You’d almost say her bones are blushing 
Where the flame colors them! 


Don’t you ever tire? 


Her teeth! May one still say they gleam like pearls? 


It’s classicist-Anglican-tory, but it still goes. 
Such tiny feet! Her breasts—less than a girls! 


Relax, old spout, every last earthworm knows 
There’s only one size here. 


Her eyes! Her eyes! 
God’s purse of sky. He spends stars from his pocket, 
She from her eyes! 


Well, yes, a well shaped socket. 
Delicate arches. But then, a skull’s a skull. 
—Hey, you dropped a rib! 


Beautiful! Beautiful! 


Poems by Selwyn S. Schwartz 


Jones Beach 
(to Renee) 


The simple motion 
of a whistle 
pressed toward your ear, 


and somehow the sand 
grew cool 
as though the sun 


was slaughtered 
between your toes; 
then suddenly 


the night rolled forward 
to find us 
eyeing 


the posture of 
the 
heroic sea 


in its mural nakedness; 
and evening’s chill 
distance 


grew more elusive 
while a million waves 
stepping to nowhere 


died again and again 
closeby; the wind 
hung to your skin 


licking the salt-drops 
off your lips 
as if to taste 


evening’s solitude. 


II 
And mile after mile 
the same filled moon 
tracing the menagerie 
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of dreams 
imprinted within 
the sand, hunted the 


sea’s compulsion, 
incandescent 
as in a trail 


of cumulous blue 
above 


the city’s rising octave 


until the moon 
like your breast 
intelligent curved with time 


moved 
across the sea 
relinquishing 


into dawn’s lean fluid 
where nothing soils 
nothing. 


He, the Mirrors Tenant 


(From Sermon of October) 


He, the mirror’s tenant, spoke to his shadow 
and the voice was less than sound. Nothing 
echoed but the sun, as he spoke of measured silences. 


Light was the total color. The sun grew large, 
and his eyes larger, shaping windows 
bottling his fragile bells. 


His night, unlandscaped, like street lamps lit cold, 
burned on cold entrails. The vivid thing, Time, started 
insatiably un-ended. An item of towers walked stairs toward heaven. 


The man in the external scene is more than sound. 
Morning holds the immediate clear-blue imprint. 
The man of darkness contains the sun wound in his ear. 
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Michigan Blvd. 


The vertigo behind my door, 
the five-thousand PM’s of delerium 
disclaim whispered acrobatics 


on efficient Goodrich tires. 


Reptile tension 

of roar after wave, 
these ageless spectators 
tasting odor of black 


Seem 


Un-attuned to the horn inhaling mist, 
as dubious crooners craze the ear 
of unmuzzled attitudes of alarm. 


The sign of dark 
dark and dark 
detonating 

a downward roar 


perfect continual farewells. 


The Plague of Darkness 


At the nearby Inn 

The streaming flowers 
Superintend a highway of faces; 
Populous visitations 

Freight night’s lingering darkness. 


The tom-tom radio 

Hoisted in the polaroid 
Chambers of stars 

Is the cartoon of sound 
Looming in the alleys of hours. 


Within that luminous posture 
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The large-eyed moon as a circus 
Hangs naked over the darkness 
Nursing like a weighted ocean 
The murmurs of space 

Falling into endless zones. 


At the nearby Inn 


The dark paws, resting 

As a squirrel on a tree 

Embrace my true Angora, bound 
Like angles of mirrors 

To round strained dreams. 


A Question of Spring 


CHARLES Epwarp EATON 


There’s forsythia near the ground, first out of green to break; 
Over yellow, branches of the breath of spring descend. 

Gold and white, chryselephantine, blend, 

The rare and the pure confirm that earth’s awake. 


Flower and flower, the coalescent sweep of land, 

Receive the heart as though it still could be another century’s child 
Who loving flower or tree was never in the self reviled, 

Yielding to natural sympathy the will to understand. 


But now who lives in symbiosis with the flower 
Bears suspect isolation of romantic mood; 

Derision chides the false similitude 

That petal-vein and vein of flesh could be one Power. 


So being near that union of the white and gold, 
We are alone, and if from individual touch 

We could not bring man near but suffered much, 
How yet may we deny our own hermetic mold? 


How can we choose, at last, but to exhalt our name, 
Stand in nature’s center and the heart of men, 

With violence or virtue bind ourselves to them again, 
And live for bad or good by power or by fame? 
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Crystalization 


Mary N. S. WHITELEY 


See how there rises constantly from shore 
not only spume and salt but sum of these 
brought by a wave that ever brings in more 
and infinite projection out of seas. 


Where waters break and lean tide fingers reach 
forever hopeful to possess the sand 

a hidden frequency patrols the beach 

and stops the water with its imponderable hand; 


For not on the high sea where no shorelines break 
the rule of water is there ever heard 
the syllables that waves forever speak 
to sand, the crystalization of a word, 


Not on the rumpled ocean can we know 
the rise and fall and turning of the tide— 
only the breaking waves on shore bestow 

reality of salt that waters hide. 


Motion 
Mary N. S. WHITELEY 


This rhythm of the sea and the spume blowing, 

of the sand forever trembling, forever running; 

this motion of the wind disturbing water, 

of the leaf growing and changing; 

your thought moving slowly along or suddenly jumping 
from point to point— 

all are life in movement. 


But for earth the sea is the great visible showing 
of motion: even the wind seen by leaves bowing, 
even the incandescent and silent patter 

of sand shifting impresses not your knowing 
as does the lift and fall, the push and returning 
of water’s tided precision— 

the sea alone is clue to eternal motion; 
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And you as you sit and look seaward dreaming 
can only fathom your own arterial moving 

by the way that waters gather and break 

in rhythmed hollow and peak, 

can only feel the endless repetition 

of life and death by watching the measured change 
of wave and water. Then suddenly recognition 
opens the door to the hidden life of motion: 

the Fall leaf russet; the tulip new and strange. 


Letter at Night 


BERNICE SLOTE 


Dear, the great owl waits in wonder on the moon, 
Speaks to her gravely, well aware the silver moon 
Is for his own delighting. Who is he, Oh who? 


If loudly on the hills I sang, and the wind blew 
Loudly, and the river stormed the sea—then would the cry 
Of any other (he, Oh who?) dissolve and die? . . . 


No. In lace of lunar trees, the owl, not I, 
Inhabits night. Remote as in a high 

And northern place, I am the more alone that he 
Has chilled my dreaming, left me cold identity. 


Oh who? The terrible owl with narrow cry—a stone 
Against this door, where love consumes the desolate man. 


Of Unremembered Snow 


PHYLLIS HANSON 


Aware of the essential glow 
Within the depth of stars, 
Impersonal fires 

Spring up to know 

The unremembered snow. 


Proud as the heart 
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Going down, alone, 
To leave more strangeness 
Than flesh and bone 


With waters under stone. 


Where even the truant 
Will is free, 

Spent by the long futility 
Of seeking vagrant amnesty. 


For death is just 

A loved voice sighing: 
“Be still, be warm—”’ 
And this is dying. 


Homunculus: A Vignette 


TERENCE HEYwoop 


Snatches of news and scraps of information, 
a day of insistent trifles and minor incidents, 
cigarettes and snacks, small talk and petty squabbles, 
back to the flatlet in the baby austin, 
nibbling of food, dips in a cut-up culture 
(a culture now for spiritual microbacteria) — 
the mean dimuendo of short days 
attenuated by tablets, truncated by trivialities, 
fragmentary, and with slight emotions: — 
a little man with pimples, teased by midges, 
subject to touches of flu and minor illnesses, 
living on dividends, on snacks and snippets,— 
all the discrete particles of whose experience 
have never been fitted into the finical mosaic 
of a philosophy. 

O God, protect us from this 
enormity of miniatures! And give us 
a diminution of diminutives! 


Not With Our Fathers 


ABRAHAM ROTHBERG 


Lo eth avothenu kharath Adonai 
eth ha-brith hasoth. . . .” 

“Not with our fathers did the 
Eternal make that Covenant but 
with us, even with us who are here 
and alive this day. . . .” 


HE room was dimly lit, an 
old fashioned dining room. 
In its center he could see the 
large round table, beautiful in age 
and solidity, the spiritual focus of 
the room. Vivid contrast to the deep 
brown of the wood was a starched 
white table cloth, and he could see 
its edges trailing over the sides, neat- 
ly divided into four sections by the 
lines of recent ironing. At the junc- 
ture of the lines stood a three 
pronged candelabra, its polished sil- 
ver refracting the last flickers of 
fading sunlight in combining and ex- 
ploding reflections on the walls and 
ceiling. 

It was infinitely old and familiar 
to him, yet strange and new, with 
the strangeness and newness of things 
after long separation from them. 
“How much you forget when you’re 
away,” he marvelled. He stood quiet- 
ly in the doorway, absorbing every 
detail with attention, the giant 
grandfather clock with gilt and 
black Roman numerals on its ancient 
face, the china closet, its sparkling 
glass catching the flashing refractions 
from the candelabra, the magnifi- 
cent etching of an old Jewish ped- 
dler dolorously surveying the room 
from his perch above the massive 
buffet. “How much of it I’ve for- 


gotten and how good it is to see 
again, like . . . like, breaking good 
black bread in your hands when 
you're really hungry.” 

He watched his mother come into 
the room and said nothing to show 
his presence. He watched her care- 
fully, lingeringly, “Like sighting 
through a peep sight down a rifle 
barrel,” he thought, amazed at the 
queer juxtaposition of images in his 
mind. He was glad she had not seen 
him. It was good to watch her. She 
was intent on making ready for the 
Sabbath, it was Friday evening. He 
felt the evening pervade the room 
with quiet, the tentative uncertain 
quiet of twilight lying on the air 
and interpenetrating it with silence. 
He noticed a quiet within his mother 
too, reenforcing and enhancing that 
other quiet of the room with her 
slow, graceful bigness. Inside was 
the arid shrinking when he thought 
of how this would hurt them. He 
was going to Palestine. He didn’t 
know how to explain it to them, or 
to his fiancee Ann, but he was still 
going. He had to go. How could 
anyone explain a decision like that to 
the people it would hurt most. He 
didn’t know and he shrugged the 
thought off and watched his mother 
again. 

“She has a rugged beauty, like an 
old peasant woman in a Van Gogh 
Borinage drawing. Her clothes and 
their outmoded fashion suit her too,” 
he thought, glancing over the form- 
less, cassock-like brown dress and 
noting the large and simple cameo 
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that held it at the throat. It was an 
heirloom cameo he knew she had 
gotten from his grandmother and 
she from her mother before her. His 
mother put a white starched liner. 
napkin on her head—she still wore 
the traditional perique—and lifted 
her hands over the candles. She lit 
the tiny white wicks and began to 
intone the Sabbath blessings over the 
flickering of their yellow flames. He 
watched her hands, almost hypno- 
tized, as if seeing them for the first 
time: big, browned hands with long 
classically lovely lines despite their 
blunt spatulate finger tips. The plain 
thick gold band of her wedding ring, 
the only jewelry on her hands, 
flashed before his eyes, a circle of 
golden light, as though candle flame 
had leaped and curled caressing 
around the finger that blessed it. 

“Gut shabuoth,” she said in Yid- 
dish, concluding the prayer. 

“Good Sabbath and Good Year,” 
he replied in English from the door- 
way. 

She was startled by the unexpect- 
ed response. She looked at him un- 
believing and then, as if in a dream, 
walked slowly toward him. He went 
to meet her and put his arms around 
her, feeling her whole massive frame 
shaking with sobs. 

‘Sammy, Sammy,”’ she cried, 
“why didn’t you say you were com- 
ing?” 

“Tt’s all right, Mamma,” he heard 
himself saying. “I’m home now. 
There’s nothing to cry about, I’m 
okay.’’ Then suddenly he was 
ashamed, hotly embarrassed because 
he’d been objective and divorced, 
and had sighted telescopically. These 
were his people, his own mother, and 
this his own home. He felt the con- 
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stricting emotion gagging in_ his 
throat and he crooned meaningless- 
ly, patted her head buried in his 
shoulder: “It’s all right. Ts’all right. 
S’alrite. S’awri. Awri,” repeating it 
into a nonsense syllable with sound 
value and no meaning. He stood 
holding her, knowing how the other 
thing, the Palestine thing, would 
hurt her even more, praying for a 
way to tell her and his father easily, 
without pain and unhappiness for 
them. Her sobbing died gradually 
away, fading into nothingness, and 
she moved back from him and held 
him at arm’s length, the tracery of 
tears on her face as she examined his. 

“You look fine, Sammy,” she 
said huskily, “vunderful.” 

“Sure, Mamma, why not?” he re- 
plied. “I’m healthy as a horse, the 
government feeds good.” 

“And the wounds, they’re all 
right too, Sammy?” she asked naive- 
ly, her beautiful gray eyes looking 
up at him from under wet lashes, 
like a spanked child’s. 

He smiled at her and spoke jocu- 
larly. “Sure, Mamma, nothing serious 
in the first place, those wounds. 
They healed in a hurry but they gave 
me a chance for a little vacation in 
the hospital.” 

She looked her disbelief blatantly. 

“And,” he continued, “if you give 
me a real good Sabbath supper, with 
chicken soup and noodles, I’ll show 
you the scars, maybe.” 

“Don’t make jokes like that, Sam- 
my. I'll give you chicken soup with- 
out scars,” she smiled, “and with 
noodles.” 

There were hurried footsteps on 
the stairs. His father dashed through 
the dining room and into the kit- 
chen, looking neither left nor right, 
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not even noticing them standing in 
the far corner of the dining room. 
“Sarah! Sarah!” he shouted, “Sam- 
my’s here. ‘Moishele’ der baker’s son 
saw him by Channah’s house going 
upstairs to see her. Can you imagine 
dat boy, going to see Channah before 
first coming home. It’s like already 
dey vas married, instead ’chust en- 
gaged. He'll be disappointed fa’ 
Channah’s not by her house now.” 

Then he turned, on seeing the 
empty kitchen, and saw them. He 
stood transfixed. Tears began to 
course down his broad square face, 
running off his gray-white beard, 
and on to his black alpaca coat. Sam 
walked to his father and gripped his 
hand hard, then embraced him. 
Again he could feel the spasmodic 
vibration of uncontrolled sobbing. 
It quieted in a moment and they 
looked at him, and he at them, and 
they began to laugh, first quietly, 
and then heartily and joyfully. Sam 
stopped, remembering, remembering 
that it was better to tell them as soon 
as possible, make the cut clean and 
sharp. No. Not now. Better wait 
until later, after supper; at least un- 
til Ann got over there from her 
house so he could tell them all at 
once. He didn’t think he could bear 
repeating it twice; the decision was 
already painful beyond what he had 
anticipated. 

He noticed how much alike his 
father and mother looked, saw it for 
the first time. “They resemble each 
other like brother and sister. Must 
come of living together. Wonder if 
Ann and I will look alike,” he mused, 
and then remembered that he had 
to tell her too and that there might 
be no Ann and him to look alike. It 
was going to be hard for her, unfair 
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of him to have gone so long even if 
he did love her. It had been more 
than three years since he had sent 
her that engagement ring from Tu- 
nis and she had a right to expect 
him to settle down. She loved this 
place. Her whole being might rebel 
at leaving her folks, friends, and 
normal comfortable life. It was al- 
most unfair to ask it of her. Yet he 
had to ask it of her. She had to come 
with him and co-pioneer with him 
in the Holy Land. Her love for 
him would have to be strong. It must 
have been strong to survive all the 
time he was overseas but now it 
would have to be stronger yet if she 
was to find courage and hope enough 
to come with him. 

His parents, he knew, would not; 
no, could not, come with him. They 
were over fifty, too old for uproot- 
ing a whole existence and replanting 
it in a new country. They had done 
it once, come from Bessarabia to 
New York, but then they were 
young and adventurous, with the 
perpetual rowel of pogrom and op- 
pression to urge them on. Here they 
had found comfort, security and 
they had their friends and their 
family. 

Sam wondered if they would un- 
derstand his having to go, wanting 
to make a new life there. “Queer, 
isn’t it,” he thought, “how difficult 
for us to see our parents as human 
beings, people and not gods. Yet, 
once they must have been in love, 
burned with passions, fought for 
ideals.” He remembered suddenly 
a line from a sonnet he had once 
read—Shakespeare probably— 
“Youth and crabbed age cannot live 
together.” The thing, learned by 
rote, came unexpectedly into his 
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head with a real and vital meaning. 
He was pleased with the recollection 
and sat down in an easy chair, com- 
fortable. He broke off his reverie 
to watch his mother set the table 
for supper, her big browned hands, 
wrinkled with age and washing, 
alive against the dead white of the 
cloth and the plates. The warm glow 
of homecoming suffused him, the 
hands blurred pleasantly in his vision, 
as though in motion too rapid for his 
eyes, and he slipped into drowsing. 

“Sammy, Sammy,” his father was 
shaking his shoulder, gently but in- 
sistently. “Get up, sopper’s all 
ready.” 

“Yuh,” interjected his mother, 
“and the chicken soup with noodles 
also.” 

“Also Channa,” continued his 
smiling father benignly. 

He blinked up and saw Ann 
standing before him, smiling down 
on his sprawled figure. He heaved 
himself up and stood looking at her. 
It was good to see her long willow 
slenderness, its full womanly breasts 
and their contrasting flat-flanked 
boyish hips. She was the same, won- 
derfully so, with the smooth dark 
countenance that always awoke ro- 
mantic memories of Hebraic Re- 
becca in “Ivanhoe,” and the lambent 
fire that he felt whenever he thought 
of her, the fire that had warmed him 
through five campaigns. Quietly he 
told her how lovely she was, even 
more than he had remembered, and 
he kissed her with the kiss he’d 
dreamed for more than four years. 

He saw the flash of eye-linked un- 
derstanding pass between his par- 
ents. “They hope we’ll marry and 
settle here, that they'll see their 
grandchildren and dote on them all 
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over again as they did on me. What 
a rotten trick to play on them,” he 
thought, testily, “not even to give 
them the simplest of rewards, only a 
cold uncompromising ideal. They’ll 
think I’m crazy to go to Palestine, 
insane to endure hardship again and 
struggle more than ever.” 

“Why Sam,” he heard Ann say 
dimly, “‘you’re a hero. Look Mom 
and Pop,—see!—, the Silver Star, 
the Purple Heart with two clus- 
ee 

Mom and Pop, Ann calls them, ex- 
pecting us to marry and settle here 
too... He felt himself weaken- 
ing, his resolve melting in the 
warmth of their affections and he 
steeled himself. 

*, . the Bronze Star,” Ann con- 
tinued, “your ‘tzadik’ is a hero.” 

“Let’s not talk about it, Ann,” 
he insisted, “‘some other time maybe, 
but not now.” 

“You can tell our children about 
what their daddy did to win the 
war,” she said. 

“If we have any,” he remarked 
and wished he had bitten his tongue 
before the words escaped his teeth. 

The statement brought silence. 
No one said anything but they all 
looked at him, waiting. His mother 
noticed his ill at ease, and her shrewd 
eyes knowing, fixed on his face, 
fogged with portentous understand- 
ing. “Nuh,” she said, “the soup is 
already getting cold and we stand 
and gobble like old turkeys. Let us 
go eat.” 

The meal was good. Memories of 
spam, rations and hunger fled before 
the taste of the rich soup, the tender 
gefulte fish covered with frozen, 
gelatinous fish roe, and the baked 
chicken melting in his mouth. The 
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dark wine was a caress on the tongue 
and Sam said, sipping, “Poppa, I 
haven’t tasted wine like this in four 
years. Strega in Palermo, chianti in 
Naples, port in Lyc. but nothing 
like this good sweet Passover wine.” 

“It’s wine yet from your ‘bar- 
mitzvah’,” his mother said. 

“Ach,” his father replied, ‘“wom- 
an’s wine.” 

“Then a good woman’s wine, Mr. 
Hirsch,” Ann said. 

“Is before ‘Pop’ and now is ‘epes’ 
Mr. Hirsch, Channa?” his father 
asked Ann, mischievously coy. 

Ann flushed, tongue-tied and 
looked to Sam for some sign. He 
seemed not to have heard. His 
mother filled the glasses again and 
his father, raising a brimming glass, 
toasted, “Many grandchildren for 
foolish grandparents.” 

Sharp teeth of remorse clenched 
within him and Sam raised his glass 
and said, “To us,” looking at Ann. 

“To us, and to the children,” she 
amended. 

They all drank. 

“Nuh, Sammy, what’s gonna’ be 
with you now? You don’t have to 
wear no uniform no more, you are 
out-soldier? You would, maybe, like 
to come into da’ business with me?” 
he asked tentatively. “You could 
make a nice living fa you and Chan- 
nah and,” he added broadly, “maybe 
fa few more too.” 

“The first night Sammy is here,” 
his mother interceded, “and already 
you bothering him mit business, 
Kuna Hirsch!” She used his first 
name only when provoked with him 
and Sam had to smile. 

“Business, ‘schmizness,’ what you 
want him to do, Sarah, a loafer be?” 
he asked indignantly. “Ach, Sar- 


ahle,” he said, instantly repentant, 
“I want only to help him.” 

Now was the time. He knew he 
ought to tell them this time. Was he 
afraid? There was nothing to be 
gained by postponement now, they’d 
have to find out and better sooner 
than later. He was afraid his mother 
already suspected something, she 
with her intuition. It was unfair to 
let it go on this way, with his father 
building a dream of him in the busi- 
ness, with Ann already planning 
children and a home, with his mother 
nervous from the warnings of her 
acuity. But he only said, “It’s all 
right, Poppa, I want to think a little 
before I decide anything. But I know 
you mean it for the best. I want to 
rest a little.” 

“Rest! Think! Is there not enough 
rest each day? Is there no thinking 
when one is awake and works?” his 
father roared, and then, equally 
solicitous, ““You’re not sick, Sammy, 
the wounds is all better, no?” 

“I’m fine Poppa, I’m okay,” Sam 
said. 

But inside him, he wondered. The 
physical wounds were okay but the 
mind doesn’t heal so cheaply or eas- 
ily. He wondered if maybe this 
whole going to Palestine business 
wasn’t part of not being all healed 
mentally. A voice spoke up within, 
a voice that didn’t seem like his.own 
and yet was his own, another and 
separate part of him. “Why don’t 
you settle down like other human 
beings and be normal? Why don’t 
you stay here where you belong?” 
it said to him. “‘This is your home!! 
Your father and mother, the furni- 
ture, the candles and Sabbath and 
Ann; there are your values. And 
how about Ann? Aren’t you forget- 
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ting about her?” 

He didn’t know how to answer 
the inner voice and just then, he 
heard Ann talking and watched her 
mouth form the words but couldn’t 
seem to hear or concentrate on what 
she was saying. 

“Well Sam?” she said, and then 
seeing his blank stare, eyes unfoc- 
ussed, “‘weren’t you listening?” 

“I’m sorry, Ann. I heard you but 
I wasn’t listening. Repeat it please, 
will you?” 

He saw her brow knit and almost 
laughed aloud because the furrows 
made an inverted pattern of a buck 
sergeant’s stripes. He thought she’d 
probably make a good buck sergeant 
at that. His mother finally spoke. 
She had been watching closely, say- 
ing nothing. “Something is wrong 
Sammy, why you don’t tell us now?” 
she asked kindly. 

Irritably he walked to the window 


and stared morosely into the street. 


“It’s nothing, Mamma, nothing. 
Everything is fine.” 

His mother walked to him and put 
her arm around his shoulders, com- 
passionately, and spoke softly. “Sam, 
if it is something, it’s better we 
should know it now, not later. It’s 
better for us, and for you too.” 

“I’m going to Palestine.” 

“To ‘Eretz Yisroel’!” his parents 
chorused astonished. 

Ann stood silently aghast, her 
burning black eyes clouding in pain 
and un-understanding. 

“Yes,” he said dully, “to Pales- 
tine.” 

“But why, Sammele, why? We got 
here a good business. You could make 
a nice living. Mamma and me is 
too old to travel now, to make for us 
a new life,” his father pleaded with 
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him. Kuna Hirsch looked around be- 
wildered, then raised his hands to 
heaven, “Oh God, God, why have 
you punished me like this?” He 
turned again to Sam. “You were 
born here. This is your homeland.” 

“Don’t get excited, Poppa, it 
won’t help anything. I was born 
here, sure, but I am a Jew, a man 
without a birthright. This is a Gen- 
tile nation, the whole world a Gen- 
tile desert maybe, and our only oasis 
is Palestine,” Sam answered, con- 
scious of his control and deliberation, 
yet already feeling the tide of emo- 
tion rising as he fought to put it 
down. 

“You were no Zionist before, 
Sam,” commented Ann bewildered. 

“I’m not now either, although 
maybe I should be. It’s no whole an- 
swer to the Jewish problem.” He felt 
the anger surge against the wall of 
his reason. “If there is a whole an- 
swer, it’s an international problem 
in tolerance and education but I 
can’t wait six generations for that,” 
he said impatiently. Again he felt 
the control sluicing away from him, 
running out of the doubled fist of 
his reason like water. 

“I saw them liberated,” Sam 
ground out grimly, “I saw them in 
Germany, the Jews I mean. Huh, 
liberated! Everyone else was liber- 
ated, had a place to go, Poles, Yugo- 
slavs, Russians, Frenchmen, but the 
Jews, they had nowhere, no place, 
no friend. Then, I knew I had to go. 
In Italy I saw the Palestine Brigade, 
big strapping healthy ‘Chalutzim’,” 
he said, inadvertently using the He- 
brew for pioneer, “fighters with 
spirit, with dignity, with a home- 
land.” He ended speaking softly, al- 
most wistfully, not really knowing 
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that what he said explained any- 
thing. Not caring either. This was 
his solution—Sam Hirsch’s—not a 
world’s solution. 

“But this isn’t Europe, it’s Amer- 
ica, U. S. A.,” his father wailed, 
“who bothers you?” 

His control snapped. He felt it, 
heard it like a knuckle cracking. 
“Who bothers me?” Sam _ whirled 
fiercely on his father. “Who bothers 
me? I'll tell you who bothers me, 
who and what. You remember when 
cousin Jake applied for medical 
school? He wasn’t accepted, an A 
minus average, honors in Biology and 
Chemistry, Magna cum Laude, Phi 
Beta Kappa, but a Jew and not good 
enough for the quota of a Gentile 
medical school. You remember the 
time we went to get Mamma a 
bungalow, after the gall bladder 
operation? A nice bungalow in the 
mountains we wanted. We found a 
beauty, but we didn’t get it, did we? 
Why? Restricted community. Jews 
lower the real estate values. Jews are 
undesirable tenants. You remember, 
Poppa, you remember?” 

He turned back to the window, 
exhausted by his tirade. There was 
no use in talking about it. It had 
been hashed over more than enough 
and his own emotional arguments ir- 
ritated him further. It wasn’t the 
whole story, or even enough of the 
story, but how could he tell it? He 
didn’t want to talk about it, he 
hadn’t even wanted to begin. There 
had been too much talk, always too 
much talk, cheap voluminous talk. 
There wasn’t any use in explanation 
anyway, a man did what he had to 
do because inside he knew it was 
right and there was no other way for 
him. He didn’t ask to make his con- 
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duct a panacea; it was only his rule 
of thumb. A stubborn wave of irri- 
tation grew and drowned out his 
perspective, renewed again and re- 
leased his stored-up anger. 

“I lived in the Army for fifty- 
four months, if you call that living, 
forty-nine months overseas. I never 
realized until then how being a Jew 
set you apart, what it really meant 
to be Jewish. I’d run into anti-Semi- 
tism now and again but in New 
York my circle was Jewish. In the 
Army, it couldn’t be, even if I want- 
ed it to be and I didn’t.” His anger 
fed upon itself, recreating and 
strengthening itself. He struggled 
for control, for a more moderate 
and rational point of view, to make 
clearer his explanation, his depar- 
ture, but the anger overwhelmed 
him. 

“There were guys from all over: 
Texas, Alabama, Wyoming. Men 
who had never even seen a Jew but 
already had ideas about Jews and 
Jewishness. The Jew was a com- 
munist and at the same time an in- 
ternational banker, a pacificist-cow- 
ard and a munitions-maker war- 
monger, a hundred thousand mis- 
conceptions and contradictions. 
Over and above all, we were Christ 
killers, a race apart that had done 
in their God. No one remembered 
that Jesus was a Jew too, and when 
I mentioned it they acted like I had 
made the worst error in good taste 
and said ‘Whaddyu’ expect from a 
dirty Sheenie’?”’ 

“But Sam, you’ll be in New York 
now,” reminded Ann, “with your 
friends, your family, with us.” 

Abruptly he felt calm. He knew 
he hadn’t said it right. He wasn’t 
sure he’d explained anything at all 
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but he was sure that he’d been over- 
emotional, maybe overstating. He 
continued quietly, “It’s not enough, 
Ann, not half enough. Don’t you 
see, they think we’re different, a 
people apart from them, not quite 
human perhaps. Even the guys we 
fought with, guys who saw us die 
and bleed and fight the same way 
they did, considered us that way. If 
an Irishman was stingy, it was okay. 
If it was a Jew, he was a Shylock 
and a usurer. If a Jew made a fool 
of himself, it couldn’t be atoned for, 
while if some other guy did it, it was 
a joke. I don’t want to have to re- 
strain myself from being myself. I 
don’t want to be personally respon- 
sible for every foolishness of a Jew, 
having to apologize for him because 
he is a Jew, feeling a personal share 
in his guilt.” He stopped. “I don’t 
want to be an outcast.” 

“But Sammy, can’t you stay 
among your own kind?” his father 
asked gravely. 

*"No, Pa, because here there must 
be mixing. Only in Palestine can I 
find my own kind! I'll be Sammy 
Hirsch, a good man or a bad one, a 
good carpenter or a bad shoemaker, 
anything, but not a Jew bastard.” 

They were silent. 

Haltingly, he went on. “Maybe 
it’s me, Poppa. To go to Palestine 
isn’t for everybody. Some must stay 
and fight for understanding here. 
Maybe they are the brave ones, the 
stronger ones. I don’t know. I only 
know one thing, that I must go!” 

Only his mother had said nothing. 
He waited intent on what she would 
say. She had listened sadly through- 
out his speaking and now she went 
to him and kissed his cheek. She 
looked long at his face as if hoping 
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to memorize it and touched it with 
her beautiful browned hands, giving 
benediction almost. 

“You will do as you think right, 
my son, and it should be so. You 
are a man, grown, and you will do 
what is in your heart. It is right 
that you should want to build ‘Eretz 
Yisroel’ for that is the Jewish Home- 
land. It is said: ‘Lo eth avothenu 
kharath adonai eth ha-brith hasoth’.” 
She translated for them: “Not with 
our fathers did the Eternal make 
that Covenant, but with us, even 
with us who are here and alive this 
day.” Silently, they stood so for a 
moment and then she spoke again. 

“It is enough for tonight,” she 
said. “We will talk again of this to- 
morrow. Come Kuna, let us go to 
bed now, and leave the children 
alone. They will have much to say to 
each other.” 

“You will take Channah home, 
my son,” his father said wearily, 
“your old bed is made up. Mamma 
did it.” Sam saw his father look at 
his mother then, resigned, and take 
her hand. 

He did not hear them go but stood 
looking into the darkened street, see- 
ing the circles of light on the gutter 
and the powerful spot highlighting 
the small figure of a man hurrying. 
The man looked so small in the circle 
that Sam thought he looked like a 
marionette. When he turned around, 
his parents were gone and only Ann 
was there, sitting patiently in a chair, 
smoke curling up from the cigarette 
in her fingers. He walked stiffly to 
the chair and gently stroked her hair, 
feeling its rich palpable brocade be- 
tween his fingers. 

“Sam,” she said, stirring, “this 
means no more us, no more of you 
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and me.” 

“But why, Ann?” he insisted, sit- 
ting beside her chair and looking at 
her, imploring her. “Marry me, and 
come with me. We can make a life 
there. It’s our land, Jewish land, and 
we'll have each other and can build 
a home and have children. And 
there’ll be no pogroms or Protocols 
of Zion or hate raising. Come with 
me, Ann. I need you with me. I 
love you,—very much.” 

Again her forehead knit into in- 
verted sergeant’s stripes but he did 
not feel like laughing this time. He 
felt more like sobbing and begging 
her to come. The furrows seemed a 
vague pronouncement of her deci- 
sion, a final symbol of his loss. 

“Don’t you love me, Ann?” he 
asked huskily. 

“Yes, Sam,” she said, distinctly, 
slowly. “I love you so much, but I’d 
ruin you by going. Hush,” she said 
to his attempted protest, “this is my 
world here. I would be lost and use- 
less in Palestine, pioneering. I’m used 
to comforts, I’ve had them all my 
life. The little comforts. And the 
merest necessities here are luxuries 
for the pioneers there. I’d be un- 
happy and I’d make you miserable 
because I was. Maybe it’s selfish and 
petty, Sam, but I know it’s true and 
it’s me, and fooling myself and you 
would get us nowhere.” 

“That’s nonsense, Ann. If you 
loved me—,” he said violently. 

“if I loved you?” she replied 
fiercely. “I want you to stay. I'd 
give anything to make you stay.” 
She pulled his head to her breast 
and he could feel her crying as she 
ran her hands through his hair. 

“What good is the crying?” he 
thought. “What’s the whole love 
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worth if she won’t marry me and 
come with me?” Again the discord- 
ant anger insinuated itself and he 
rose brusquely and went to the table. 
He stared at the candles winking 
out, seeing nothing of their splutter 
in his haze of rage and disappoint- 
ment. Tension gripped him setting 
his intestines rigid and gnashing. He 
spun around and saw her standing 
facing him, stiff and resisting and he 
resented her not coming, hated her 
for the whole scene. He could un- 
derstand it with his folks. They were 
old, needed comforts, but she was 
young and vigorous and, she said, 
she was in love with him. 

“If you loved me,” he took up the 
argument again, “you’d come with 
me. You’d have to, you couldn’t help 
yourself. You don’t love enough, 
that’s the trouble.” And, deep with- 
in, he felt the injustice of his argu- 
ments, the intemperance of his de- 
mands, even as he gave them. He 
paced, knees unbending, and stopped 
in front of her, raising a finger to 
continue pounding away his plea. He 
dropped it. Instantly there was no 
longer an argument, as the dark 
face’s dark anguish before him 
begged him not to go on. The rage 
and anger became transfused into a 
new stream, a swift and strong cur- 
rent of desire. He bent his head and 
kissed her, feeling himself enveloped 
in a cloud of perfume from her hair, 
his body aching in the fullness of 
his desire for her. 

There was no preparation or gen- 
tleness, only the bruising urgency of 
their embrace. In their haste, they 
were awkward, fumbling with 
clothing. They came to one another 
so, on the floor there, the yearn- 
ing and passion of years coursing 
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through the long conduits of his 
blood and bursting, star-shell like. 
He felt she had given herself, impas- 
sioned, in greeting and goodbye. 
Small against him he heard her say 
in still a smaller voice, “And even 
now, won’t you stay? I want you so 
to stay, need you here as badly as 
you would want me there.” 

He knew her last and most valu- 
able device had been used to keep 
him with her. He wished somehow 
that it had been the other way, in 
greeting and goodbye. He loved her 
very much; almost, he wished he 
could stay to help her need, but the 
need in him was greater. Deep into 
him her question was branded. To 
stay now meant to stay forever. The 
bonds of silk soon turned to steel. 
The breaking away was a cleavage in 
him but if he was to go, he knew it 
must be now. It would have to be 
right away, tonight. He should have 
seen it beforehand, maybe not have 
come home. If he stayed he was 
trapped in the skein of his own love 
and hunger for Ann and home, but 
trapped all the same. He couldn’t 
stay; he couldn’t. His resolve was 
not strong enough to withstand even 
one more such evening as tonight’s, 
even one more emotional battering. 

He stood up and dressed mechani- 
cally. The armband of the duffel bit 
into his shoulder, and, as he hoisted 
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it, pulled his shoulder low and out of 
kilter. He walked to her and kissed 
her with all the inchoate intensity in 
him. “I love you,” he repeated, ‘‘and 
if you want to come, change your 
mind; write to me and I’ll send for 
you.” 

“Sam, I can’t, I can’t,” she said 
hopelessly. ‘““This is my world, the 
only one I know. That’s how it is.” 

“You'll tell my folks?” 

“Yes, Sam, I will... You'll 
write?” 

“T’ll write,” he said. 

He went to the door and stopped. 
“You'll . . . be able to get home 
alone?” 

She nodded, mutely. 

He drove himself down the stairs 
without looking back and walked 
down the street. He stopped and 
looked up at the window behind him 
and saw Ann standing framed in it. 
He waved goodbye, a brief, tense 
motion, then turned away. In his 
mind ran the words from the story 
of Ruth: “Intreat me not to leave 
thee or to return from following 
thee: for whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God, . . .” And he 
smiled bitterly at the huge faded 
gold doubloon of light from the 
street lamp, wasted on the tarred 
darkness of ground. 
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